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PRISCILLA’S COMPENSATION. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





HE great iron tongue of the 
factory bell struck its resonant 
clang in regular beatings upon 
» the still, sultry air, which, even 
as the sun sank down to the 
western clouds, gave no sign of 
approaching coolness, and the 
living tide of parched, sickened, 
enervated operatives poured 
forth through the great doors, 
relieved to obtain the free 
respiration even of such warm, 
spent air as that stagnant at- 
mosphere could offer. 

Among others came a strong- 
framed, tall young fellow with 
. haughty head which had not 
yet caught the factory stoop, and a broad, brawny 
chest, built up by a.purer oxygen than these dingy, 
noisy rooms within could ever boast. 

He stood a moment, as he emerged from the door, 
lingering at the top of the stone steps, and glancing 
along the line of girls filing out from a lower door. 
His bright black eye passed from face to face, and 
presently met another eye smiling back a pleased 
sparkle of recognitim. An eye by no means brilliant, 
but of a soft gray, and clear and steady, with an ex- 
pression in it which told of the calm, even poise of 
the brain behind. She was a thin, pale woman. 
Somehow it never seemed right to call Priscilla Ward 
a girl, though many others of her age would have 
indignantly insisted upon ‘it; but she was so stili 
and grave, so mild and steady, so thcroughly wowan- 
ish in her ways and looks, it was hard t- realize that 
only twenty-two years had slipped over her head. 

She saw David Hurst watching the line of girls, 
and slipping away from them, came around to the 
bottom of the steps, just as he descended wiping 
the perapiration from his forehea+l. 

“ Were you looking forme, Davi:1?” asked Priscilla, 
a soft colar comiag to her sallow cheek. 

He started, and bit his lip, just a trifle discomposed, 
though he smiled and answered promptly: 

“ Why no, Priscilla, not exactly looking for you; 
but Lam glad to see you are not quite wilted down 
by this terrible heat. I declare, I wonder so many 
of the hands come out able to walk homé. They 
haven't all got the good country conatitutions that 
you and I brought from the old farm, and for the 
new ones, not used to the stifled rooms, it must. have 
been hard indeed.” 

While he spoke, he was still watching the string 
of female operatives, aud presently a rich glow break- 
ing over his face, betrayed that he had found the ob- 
ject of his search. A young, coquettishly-dressed 
girl, with broWn carla tied with pink ribbons, a 
jaunty hat with a wreath of roses, two shining dark 
eyes, and cherry lips and bright cheeks, flashed a 
deeper crimson from the heat, made a refreshing pic- 
ture in contrast with the pale, worn, spiritless com- 
panions who had preceded her, as she came forth, 
tripping lightly with all the grace and bearing of a 
Hebe. 





David Hurst lifted his straw hat, and bowed, the 
look in his dark eyes needing no interpretation. 

“Come, Priscilla, let us walk along now,” sald he. 
And forgetting his languor, he ran briskly down the 
steps. 

**Good afternoon, Miss Flora. I was afraid you 
would find the heat overpowering, but I can see you 
are as fresh as a rose,” said David, as he joined the 
young beauty, who was nothing loath to receive his 
flattering looks. ‘‘ As fresh as @ rose, and as sweet 
and fair,” he added, in a lower tone. 

Flora shook back her curls, and laughed gayly. 


*O you foolish men! I was asking the other girls 
if the hands do nothing but string idle compliments 
at this mill, but they pretended not to know what I 
meant.” < 

“And I dare say they didn’t, poor things! It is 
seldom cnough these places see such a blooming face 
as yours. It is really like s»me one’s setting a lovely 
rose, in all its freshness and beauty, in a garden chok- 
ed with weeds and stinted of sunshine. How can 
every one help seeing the contrast? Come, Priscilla, 
don’t linger so.”’ 

And Priscilla, grave-faced, pale-cheeked, hollow- 
eyed, without the bloom, and freshness, and beauty 
of the rose, quickened her steps, and came up to 
them, for if David Hurst had walked straight into 
a sea of flame, or a guif of roaring waves, and said, 
“ Come, Priscilla,’ tuis same Priscilla would have 
followed and obeyed. 

** Don’t you think these men are very silly?” asked 
Flora, turning to her, and pushing back with one 
plamp, dimpled hand the cloud of glossy curls, and 
smiling archly. ‘ 

Priscilla shook ber head, and smiled feebly her 
mute reply. 

* Bat it bas boen a disagreeabie day to me, and 1 
have been ready to cry half a dozen times,” contin- 
ued the pretty Flora, pouting her red lip, and looking 
prettier than ever. ‘‘O, I was so tired, and my hands 
ached dreadfully, and then that overseer came, and 
told me that I was idling.” 

* The unfeeling brute!” ejaculated David, angrily, 
hie eye flashing, ‘‘ I should like to give him a sound 
thrashing.” 

“O, it wasn’t the gent/eman overseer,” responded 
Flora, an arch twinkle in her eye. ‘‘He let me rest 
ever so many times, and showed me about the work 
when I made a bit of a snarl of it.” 

** The same piece from which Hester Gray was sent 
away for jast two mistakes in the work,’ said Pris- 
cilla, and there was indignation also in her voice. 

“Ono, it isn’t the men at all. They are all just 
as kind as they can be, considering I am a stranger, 
and a new hand,” continued Flora; “ but it was that 
queer, cross-looking woman, who loks after the 
girls. I’m sure she might have been more con- 
siderate.” 

“The envious old maid!” muttered David, his eyes 
full of tenderest sympathy for the fair complainant. 

“It is Misa White’s business to look after the 
winders,” ventured Priscilla. ‘I don’t think she 
meant to be unkind.” 

Flora tossed her head. 

* I’m sure it looked very much like it, but it’s of no 


consequence. Iam going out of that room. I am 
going into the finishing hall to tie on labels.” 
“You are?” said Priscilla, in surprise. ‘‘ Why 


there’s two or three excellent girls who have been 
here years waiting for a vacancy in that place. I 
hadn’t heard there was any one going out.” 

‘JT don’t know as there is,” answered Flora, care- 
lessly. ‘* Young Mr. Halestone was up here yester- 
day, and he spoke with me, and he saw how hard it 
was for my hands, and he eaid he’d see that I had a 
better place. And he went up and talked with the 
overseer, and came back, and promised me the place 
up there. I’m to have the very easiest part. And 
I’m 80 glad, for my hands wont get so grimy, nor 
my dress so soiled; and it’s lighter, and cleaner, and 
pleasanter.” 

‘Yes, a great deal pleasanter,” responded Pris- 
cilla Ward, and a little sigh escaped her, while Miss 
Fiora held up her two plump, pink-tinged hands for 
their companions’ admiration. , 

‘‘ Dear little hands!” said David. “I’m sure I 
don’t wonder young Mr. Halestone was touched with 
compassion, and afraid to have them tried too sorely. 
I’m very glad you will have a pleasanter part, Flora, 
but—but—” 

Well,” said Flora, fixing her shining eyes with 
the most innocent expression in them, upon his em- 
barrassed face, ** well—what?” 

‘TI was thinking you were alone here, and none of 





give you a little counsel. I hope you wont think it ; mured Priscilla, looking down to the oaks, and re- 


impertinent of me, Flora, but I must tell you, Mr, 


membering the circumstance. And then her eyes 


Harry Halestone is a very gay young gentleman—not . filled with the soft dew of tears. 


s0—80 serupulous and honorable as he might be. He 


At the same instant two voices in a chorus of laugh- 


will flatter whatever pretty girl he meets—but— | ter floated back to her, Flora’s silvery tone chim- 


but—” 

‘“* What a string of buts, Mr. Hurst! He is very 
nice-spoken, I am sure, this Mr. Halestone, and 
quite like all the rest of you for flattery. I suppose 
he means just as much, or as little, asthe rest. How 
rich he will be, wont he, when all®this property 
comes tohim? Heigh-ho! How nice it must be to 
be rich, and to have everything you want! I don’t 
see why I couldn’t have been rich, and had pretty 
clothes and trinkets.” 

And she laughed, and smiled, and pulled a shining 
mass of curls across ber eyes, and looked s0 pretty 
that David forgot his grave doubts, and smiled back. 

‘)’m sure no one could become pretty things bet- 
ter than you, Flora, though I’m thinking there’s few 
kas less need of ’em. Many’s the rich lady in dia- 
monds who might envy you with only wil:J-flowers 
in your curls. I hope you’ll eometime have freedom 
from this mill.” 

There was a deep meaning in the tone, a signifi- 
cance in the look of the young.man. : 

Fiora binshed 4 little, and smiled, and looked so 
charming David heartily wished .the grave, silent 
figure by his side was out of the way, that he might 
boldly express the whole extent of his hope. 

They had been walking slowly out of the mill yard, 
and along the street, during this conversation, and 
as their route led along the shaded bank of the river, 
they loitered a little in search of coolness. 

Flora suddenly turned her head; a keen look of in- 
terest crossed her face. She lifted her hat a little, 
shook out ber curls, and surreptitiously drew further 
up the brown muslin sleeve, leaving the round, ivory- 
white arm exposed, and edged a little away from 
David. 

Priscilla saw the whole, and read its meaning. 
Her grave, steady eye turned toward the river. A 
little sail-boat was anchored near the shore under 
the shade of a drooping willow, and an elegant figure 
was stretched idly across the seat; a book dropped 
carelesely from the white hand on which sparkled a 
costly ring. 

Flora, a heightened color on her cheek, tripped 
along gracefully, and as she came opposite, turned to 
look at a flower on the bank with an air of inimitable 
unconsciousness of observation. 

* OQ how pretty! do look, Priscilla, at this flower.” 

* [don’t care for such things. I don’t think I 
find time to admire pretty things of any sort,” an- 
swered Priscilla, ber thin lip curling, as ske hurried 
on. 

Mr. Harry Halestone was not so unimpressible. 
He lifted himself up, and gazed admiringly at the 
pretty picture made by the girl and the flower, and 
as she presently started and turned away, as though 
making the sudden discovery of his presence, he 
raised his hat, and bowed gayly. 

“Why, that was Mr. Halestone,” said Flora, all in 
@ flutter of coquettish delight. ‘I had no idea he 
would remember me.” 

David Hurst’s face clouded up a little, bat he walk- 
ed home with the little factory beauty, and left Pris- 
cilla to turn alone down the lane which led to ‘the 
tenement house where she and David both had lived 
ever since they came to the factory. 

She walked more slowly than ever, as she turned 
into the lane, which descended slowly into a little 
valley, dark with overhanging boughs from two ma- 
jestic oaks. Those same oaks had been the attrac- 
tion which had induced them to select. the forlorn 
old house, when she and David were hunting up a 
home. 

“It will seem a little like the dear old farm to the 
old folks,” David had said. ‘Sitting here under the 
trees, they wont guess how hot and garish it is up 
around the factory.’’ 

“He isa goodlad. He always wasa good lad, and 





your own friends near you, and I felt prompted to 








a faithfal friend as well as a truly filial son,” mur- 


ing in with that deeper one Priscilla knew 89 
thoroughly. Sbe shook off the tears, and hurried 
down the lane, never stopping until she reached the 
door of the large, old-fashioned, rickety tenement 
which had been built on the establishment of the 
mills, for the accommodation of the hands. She 
hurried through the long narrow entry, and turned 
‘ to the rear door. A thin, querulous voice greeted her 
: almost before the door unclosed. 

*“*O dear, O dear! She never will come, never!” 

‘“‘ Here I am, father. I’ll have your supper ready 
in a minute,” said she, raising her yoice, which was 
clear and sweet, and yet very powerful—in fact the 
one exquisite gift bestowed upon her. 

While she spoke, she crossed the room to the win- 
dow, where, in au arm-chair made cosy and comfort- 
able by domesti¢ upholstery, sat a bent, stunted, for- 
lorn old man, his face wrinkled into a perpetaal 
frown, the lips drawn down in ceaseless complaint, 
the eyes cold and dead but for suspicious, cynical 
expression. m 
~ What's that you said? I must wait till you’re 
ready! ‘That’s a pretty speech to your own father. I 
suppose you'll be glad enough when I’m gone, and 
there’s no one left to trouble you. O dear, what a 
world this is ” 

Priscilla did not seem particularly grieved by this 
speech. There was a calm patience on her face, 
which showed constant familiarity had taken off the 
sting of the taunt. She bent over him, putting her 
lips almost to his ear, and repeated: 

“ 1’ll have your supper ready in a minate, father.” 
Then went to hang up her shaw! and bonnet. 

She crossed the room with ewift but noiseless steps, 
lifted the covers of the tiny stove with dexterous 
hands, and dropped in the kindlings, and started the 
fire without so much as a trace of soot on hands or 
clothing. Presently she had the Lilliputian tea-kettle 
singing to the best of its ability, and the little round 
table set up to the arm-chair. All was done with 
swift, neat hands, and in utter silence. Sometimes, 


but in a voice clear and melodious, and ravishingly 
sweet as a nightingale’s. But not thisnight. There 
was a weary, wistful, pathetic look underneath her 
grave patience, which showed there was a vulnerable 
spot which some cruel shaft had reached. She 
brought a tiny saucer of berries from the closet, 
creamed over with a sifting of white sugar, an un- 
usual luxary, and set it silently by her father’s plate, 
helping him likewise to the toast, while she herself 
ate sparingly of thadry bread. She did not say the 
little luxury had been sent in by a more fortunate 
neighbor, with the especial injunction to use them 
for herself. Priscilla Ward was never given to ex- 
planations of that sort. 

The old man mumbled brokenly over his food, 
and ate the berries greedily, looking the table all 
over with sharp, suspicious eyes, as he did so. 

sg Oaly a few spoonsfal of berries for the poor old 
father. You ate the othersin the closet, plenty of 
ema, too, 1’1l be bound,” whimpered he, clicking the 
spoon against the saucer, as if scraping the last atom 
into it. - 

Priscilla lifted her head, looked over to the empty 
saucer, and said, in that clear, high tone which was 
never shouting: 

‘J am sorry there are no more, father. I gave you 
all there were.” 

“Why couldn’t you get a dish full? Some daugh- 
ters would.” 

“I should be glad to, father, but my last quarter’s 
money is ali gone.” ‘ 

**1 don’t see why you can’t earn more. You stay 
away froma me long enough, leaving me all alone, 
nobody to help me atall. I suppose you save half of 
it for gewgaws. That’s the way with some folks.” 

“Tnere’s the mill-book and my account-book. 





but very rarely, Priscilla sang about ber work, softly, | 
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Why don’t you look them over to-morrow, while I 
am at work? It will pass away your time.” 

*“Humph! fixed up so as to make a good show. O 
Lord! what a world this is! cheatin’, and deceivin’, 
and neglectin’, A body is well out of it. It’s a 
dreary day 1’ve had, sweltering here in this cooped- 
up place.” 

“It has been warm everywhere to-day. Wont you 
have another cup of tea? If you were lonesome, 
why didn’t you go in and see Mrs. Hurst? It would 
have cheered you up.” 

‘* What's the use of my going there? She has the 
neighbors running in all day. I see ’em go in. 
What's the use of my sittin’ there in her room for them 
to make fun of, and I so deaf I can’t hear a word?” 

‘*Mrs. Hurst never makes fun of anybody, father, 
and you know she’s a good friend of ours.” 

And this time the tone had a touch of indignation. 

“ What if she is? Her neighbors aint all saints, 
are they? They hate me, every one of ’em. They 
never come to see mo, and they’re always sittin’ 
round in her room. If they was friends, they’d come 
here. Everybody slights me.” 

“Mrs, Harst is al says 80 happy and pleasant peo- 
ple like to go there.” 

“ And I aint pleasant! Thank you, miss; there’s 
a thankless child. How can I expect other folks to 
treat me civil, wuen my daughter sets them an 
example?” 

And the old man pushed back his chair, and folded 
his trembling, wrinkled hands, and looked the pic- 
tue of abused innocence. 

Priscilla rose, and began to gather up the dishes. 

**I don’t mean to be uncivil, father,” said she, In- 
differently. ‘Shall I light your pipe? or maybe 
you'll let me help you out under the tree. 1 think it 
will be cooler, soon.”’ 

“ Yes, I'll go. You want to be rid of me, the poor, 
deaf old man. I'll go, O yes, I'll go.” 

** Do whichever you like best. 1 am sure I only 
want to consult your pleasure.” 

She brought the cane, gave him her shoulder to 
lean upon, and got him safely out under the tree 
upon the rustic seat, waiting a few moments to see if 
he was inclined to talk, and perceiving that he chose 
to smoke silently, she returned to the house, quietly 
and deftly finishing ber housework. When it was 
done, she went out and looked in at the door opposite 
theirs in the long hall. 

* Come in!” said a cheery voice. 
is by the step. Come in, Priscilla.” 

With her whole face lighting up as if by magic, 
Priscilia went softly into the room. 

An old lady, in a snow-white kerchief and cap, sat 
by the window. The glassy film over the eyes, 
aside from the abstracted looks, showed that she was 
blind. But she smiled pleasantly, and looked con- 
tented and happy. 

* Good-evening, my dear. I’m afraid you are very 
tired. David said it was a terrible day at the factory. 
Come, and sit down at my feet, and let me fan you.” 

Priscilla came, and reached her hand to the grop- 
ing tingers, while she said, abruptly: 

“Dear Mrs. Hurst, how can you be so good and 
cheerful? 1 am sare blindness is intinitely worse 
than my father’s deafness. And yet he is always 
miserable, and you are always happy.” 

*“ Why shouldn’t I be happy? Heaven is very kind 
to me, and I have a tender, affectionate son, and kind 
friends make up for my eyes.” 

“It is very strange. Now I think of it, I never 
saw a deaf person who was cheerful-looking, and yet 
the deprivation is nothing in comparison with the 
loss of eyesight, and blind people are always gentle 
and sunny.” 

** Your father has been sitting alone all day, and 
is tired and peevish. I wish he had come in here 
when I called him. The rest of them had a merry 
time over a monkey some sai'or brought alung. I 
laughed till I cried, only to hear old Grand’ther 
Morse scream out his hearty haw-haws, and it must 
have amused Mr. Ward if he had watched the cun- 
ning creature's pranks.” 

* He would have insisted that they were laughing 
at him, just as he is determined to believe that I 
keep back the best of everything for myself,’’ ssid 
Priscilla, drearily. 

“You are tired out, poor child,” said the blind 
woman, in a tone of tenderest compassion, and she 
drew her thin, soft fingers lightly over the girl’s face. 
“1 wonder where David is staying so long? I’d ask 
him to go with you down the river in his buat. There 

is a moon, isn’t there?” “ 

** Yea, but I don’t want to go anywhere. It rests 
me best to stay with you, Mrs. Hurst,” answered 
Priscilla. 

** You think so, because you are so tired now, but 
a littie recreation is the best rest fur a girl of your 
age, and it is little enough you have, poor child.” 

**] wasn't born for that sort of thing. I have al- 
ways had my best to do in fighting my way through 
work and care. But I have not been very unhappy, 
Indeed 1 think 1 have had a great deal of quiet en- 
joyment when I come to look back upon it. It was 
everything to me to come across you and David, Mrs. 
Huret. You have both helped me 80 much.” 

* Dear Priscilla, Iam giad if it is so. And you 
surely have been like an own daughter to me, al- 
ways finding some little welcome office to perform 
fur my service. I’m sare we ought to help you. 
it hadn’t been for your helping us, David would 
never have been able to get along here without a 
servant, and you know how ruinous that would have 
been taken out of his wages, which are none too good. 
And you have so much to do at home. You’rea good 


“I know who it 


-erable blind woman, without security of « day out of 


If |. 


Sometime your father will realize it, and if he never 
does, Heaven will reward you.” 

Priscilla’s soft, low sigh reached the keen, sensi- 
tive ears. 

** You are so down-hearted, dear child, I’m afraid 
your father was very bad,” murmured Mrs. Hurst, 
sorrowfully. 

**O no, nothing worse than usual. It’s not that. 
I'll own I have been thinking the world is rather 
hard tome. Maybe I’m ungrateful, but the bright 
plates do look wofully few and faint to-night.” 
While she said it, Priscilla’s head drooped still 
lower, and the pale, plain face took a grayer shadow, 
and the voice was fuil of plaintive music. 

‘“*We all have our hours of dejection. I think it 
is owing to the body’s weakness, but, nevertheless, 
it seems plain to me it is our duty to try and over- 
come it,” continued Mrs. Hurst, in a low, eoothing 
voice. ‘* Sometimes I get to thinking what a help- 
less creature I am, sitting here in the darkness, a 
hindrance and an expense to an ambitious lad like 
David. 1 say that I am of no good in the world, 
have no pleasures at all, am only a poor, lonely, mis- 


the almshouse, if my boy should meet ill luck. And 
then I wish myself in my grave. Now that’s one 
way to look at it.” 

**O Mrs. Hurst!” protested Priscilla. 

“ Well, that’s one way to look at it, I am sure. 
But it isn’t true. 1 do have a great deal of pleasure. 
The neighbors are all good enough to like me, and 
to speak pleasantly and kindly, and I in return can 
cheer them up when they are sad, and comfort them 
in trouble, and sympathize with their joy. And that, 
I take it, is worth living for. And then t.ere is my 
boy. I think we are more to each other even than 
any other mother and son, and if that comes from 
my blindness, why, I fall down and bless the Lord’s 
hand, and bless him for the deprivation. I can love 
David, and comfort him, and advise, and hear all his 
hopes and troubles, and I know it will be a keen sor- 
row to the dear lad when his poor old blind mother 
is laid away to rest. And so why shouldn’t I enjoy 
my living? And then, when I know death is at hand, 
why there is #blessed joy in that. I shall go to the 
merciful Father’s home, and I shall meet my hus- 
band and my little baby girl, who went among tho 
angels so long ago; and I shall have my eyes there, 
and so there are joy and comfort both ways, and that’s 
why I am cheerful and happy always. And surely it 
is just like that for every one, if only every one will 
look for it ” 

“ Dear Mrs. Harst!’ said Priscilla, bending sud- 
denly to kiss the fair, thin hands, and losing control 
of herself in the action, and bursting into a wild flood 
of tears—so rare and remarkable a thing in quiet, 
passive, staid Priscilla, that the good friend was 
seriously alarmed, and began to examine hastily the 
state of the pulse, and the coolness of the forehead. 

** Dear child, the heat has been too much for you 
to-day. You are il!.” 

No, no,” sobbed Priscilla, struggling desperately 
for calmness. ‘‘lam only silly, wicked, rebellious, 
and you have rebuked me. It ought to be enough 
for me that I know I am walking straight forward in 
the path of duty. I need not vex myself fretting 
over the knotty problem of human perversity. And 
Heaven sees and knows, and this life ends—”’ 

“Tell mo just what was in your thought, Priscilla,” 
said the blind woman, in a tone of mild authority. 

** It is so silly, L hardly dare. I tuink it all grew 
out of what Flora Bardwell did and said.” 

‘Flora Bardweli! I think David spoke of her.” 

** Yea, she is a new hand in the mill, and not at all 
like the rest ofus. She is like a picture, with her 
gracetul figuro, her red cheeks, and curls and spark- 
ling eyes. David said she looked like a rose set down 
in a garden of stunted, sickly weeds, and it’s just so. 
She has only been in the mill a week, and all the 
men are in love with her, and doing everything to 
make her pleased with herself, though she is vain 
enough without that. I don’t mean to be unjust 
with her, but she is asilly, aimless, useless creature. 
She spoiled halt her work, and took no pains to learn 
better, and yet, Mrs. Harst, just think of it, she bas 
got that place up in the finisbing-room, that so many 
of us, old faithful hands, have been waiting and 
hoping for.”’ 

‘“Tnat is strange, when the overseer is so par- 
ticular.” 

“ Ah, if you could be there, you would understand, 
and it is that which touched meso. It’s just because 
she is so pretty, nothing else. They all helped her, 
and then young Mr. Halestone saw her, and of course 
was pleased, like the others, and that settledit. She’s 
going where her pretty hands wont be soiled, and 
she’ll have twice the pay that I have. She, who says 
she came away from a good home because they 
wouldn’t give her ribbons and laces enough, and she 
hated farmwork. And I, that might make father 
more comfortable, and get maybe a book now and 
then, such as I am hungry for, with that extra pay, 
must keep drudging on, while she that’s pretty, gets 
more useless finery. And what for? Because she 
can work better, or needs the help, or is anyway 
deserving? No, no. Only just because she is pretty, 
has kept herself, by her selfishness, fresh and bloom- 
ing, and I am worn, and haggard, and plain. I say 
now, Mrs. Hurst, isn’t it cruelly unjust?” 

** It is, Priscilla, but yet I am sure God’s provi- 
dence rights all these things in time, oftenest here 
on earth—but if not here—there beyond—above.” 

Priscilla sat silent, her heaving breast subdued to 
awed calm. ; 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Hurst,” said she, presently. “I 





girl, Priscilla, and a generous, devoted daughter. 


am giad I told you.” 


And the two fell again into a long silence. It was 
Mrs. Harst who spoke first, with just a little furrow- 
ing lie between the sightleas eyes. 

“ Priscilla, you said a// the men at the mill favored 
this girl. Does that include David?” 

“* Yes, Mrs. Harst,” answered Priscilla, in a very 
low voice, a faint color stealing into her cheek which 
the blind woman could not see, but her fingers were 
still on the girl's wrist, and she felt the sadden leap 
of the pulse. 

‘* David did not come until after you were in to- 
night?” she questioned further. 

** No, he walked home with Flora Bardwell.” 
Both Mrs. Hurst’s hands came to Priscilla’s. 

“ My child, if this girl] meddles with my David, the 
cross will press heavier on me than on you. It is 
my morning and evoning prayer, day after day, that 
he shall see your goodness, and nobleness, and beau- 
ty of spirit, and bring you to me before I die to re- 
ceive a daughter’s blessing.” 

‘* You have guessed my secret,’”? murmured Pris- 
cilla, in a voice of deep humiliation. 

‘It is safe with me. Don’t be ashamed to love a 
fine honorable lad like David, Priscilla, and you have 
said and done nothing for which the proudest and 
shyest lady in the land need hang her head. Alack! 
I will not believe this trouble can come upon us.” 
Priscilla kissed her again softly. 

If it were only you, I should not believe in it, but 
for me, it seems so natural that trial and disappoint- 
ment should come,” she said, wistfully. 

At that moment a peevish, querulous voice was 
heard from without. 

‘* Priscilla, Priscilla! I’ve lost my matches. O 
dear! nobody looks after me. I’m only in the way.” 
The dreary look of passive submission dropped its 
gtay shadow over her face. She rose hastily from 
her low seat at Mrs. Hurst’s feet, and ran out to at- 


tend to her father’s wants. 


* * * * * * * 


Fiora Bardwell became, naturally enough, the 
belle of the factory. She was so pretty, and coquet- 
tish, and winningly childish, no one could resist her 
attractions, even when half convinced of their shal- 
lowness. And David Hurst, from the commence- 
ment, was thoroughly infatuated. It seemed strange 
that one so strong, and grave, and deep-natured 
should have yielded to such a spell, perfectly mar- 
vellous it was, both to poor, patient, conscientious 
Priscilla and the keenly watchful (with ears, not 
eyes,) and sympathetic mother. 

Fiora was @ coquette by instinct, just as much as 
a round, soft-farred kitten is playful naturally. She 
had a laughing nod in response to every flattering 
look, a dimpled smile, and a charming blush to pro- 
voke renewed compliments. She loved dress, and 
possessed a graceful, skillful tact in the little details, 
which add so much toa pretty woman’s appearance. 
But though she was beset on all sides by desperately 
devoted admirers, she certainly tarned from them all 
to give the most decided encouragement to David 
Hurst, just enough to keep the poor fellow’s thoughts 
full of her witchery, while she refused to commit 
herself to any engagement. 

At his passionate entreaty for a final decision, 
Flora would toss her head till all the wealth of curl- 
ing hair was like a tangle of bronze tendrils. 

‘* No, no, David Hurst. I like you very much, to 
be sure, but I’m not so foolish as to promise to marry 
you, now. I don’t like work—I hate it. When I 
marry, it shall be so I shall have no more work to do. 
Now I’m honest with you. You are smart and keen- 
witted, they say. Make your fortane first, and then 
I will give an answer speedily.” 

And David, under the sparkle of the brilliant eye, 
watching the rose-tinged, dimpled cheek, wouki for- 
got the heartlessness of the resolve, and only admire 
her frankness, and sigh wofully at the slow accu- 
mulation of his hard-earned gains. He grew moody 
and bitter, railing at his luck whenever he was free 
from the intoxicating exhilaration of Fiora’s presence; 
was forever planning some wild project to obtain 
wealth speedily, and fretting, and fuming at his low- 
ly lot. 

Poor Mrs. Hurst’s bright faith was now sorely 
tried, for, thoagh David had not so far lost his senses 
as to be disrespectfal, or unkind to her, he no longer 
came to her with his unreserved confidence, and his 
penurious plans for saving expense often allowed 
the dependent blind mother to feel how much a bur- 
den upon him her support could be. 

This was nothing in comparison with her anxiety 
for him, when she found he had joined a secret in- 
cendiary society of lawless spirits whose object was 
to enforce higher wages from the owners of the 
factory. 

He was out late at night, and came home wrought 
almost to frenzy beneath the discolored vision of 
the great society wrong. 

** David, David,” remonstrated his motber, “ you 
will only come to harm with these wild notions. The 
world has always had its high and low, its rich and 
poor. It will hardly begin now to make a change.” 

But David only famed the more. 

What was Harry Halestone better than he? What 
had he done to help himself at all? And yet there 
he was, rolling in riches, contributed by the work of 
the stinted factory hands. There was no justice in 
it. 

** Bat old Mr. Halestone fuund the money to build 
the factory, and buy the machinery, and material, 
and his head planned the establishment of the far- 
reaching business. If it had been your father, Da- 
vid, you might iv jastice claim to be rolling in riches, 
too,” said the pleading voice of the blind mother. 
But all in vain. 





Priscilla watched still more closely, but there came 
no voice of remonstrance from her lips. The only 
resistance she cffered was a little piece of strategy, 
whereby, one Sabbath afternoon, she enticed him 
into a by-road, and kept him there by various inno- 
cent wiles, untila light equipage with elegant ap- 
pointments came dashing by, and David had an op- 
portunity to learn how Flora Bardwell spent her 
Sundays. 

Priscilla looked into her companion’s set, white 
face, and was half-frightened at its savage expres- 
sion, yet she ventared t» say: 

** Flora had best take care. Young Mr. Halestone 
is a wild companion for any one, much more for a 
poor mill girl. I think she takes this drive with 
him every Sunday.” 

‘*Curse him!” muttered David; “he thinks it fine 
sport to ruin an innocent girl’s reputation, and blast 
&@ poor man’s hopes. Curse him, and all his class!” 
Poor Priscilla looked after the fluttering pink rib- 
bons streaming back from Flora Bardwell’s curls, 
and in her heart uttered a malediction almost as 
strong. 

“ I’m afraid the mill hands are getting discontent- 
ed,’’ said she, presently. ‘“ But I fear it will only 
lead into deeper mischief. I wouldn’t listen to their 
wild talk, if I were you, David.” 

But David was slashing oft the innocent flowers 
on the roadside with the stick in his hand, and did 
not hear her words at all. 

The ferment at the mill steadily increased, until a 
crisis came. The majority of the workmen struck, 
not only for higher wages, but fewer hours of work. 
The owners were indignant, and obstinately deter- 
mined not to yield to the demand. The old corps 
was dismissed, and a new set gathered. But it was 
evident trouble was brewing. Knots of men gathered 
together in the streets with flashing eyes and deep- 
toned words, The new hands found it hard work to 
stand the pressure upon them. They were insulted, 
tormented, upbraided; half of them joined the strik- 
ers eventually. Yet the mill owners were in no wise 
daunted. They shut up the factory, and abided the 
issue. Those were memorable days in the little 
town, days never to be forgotten. All were con- 
scious of a feverish excitement lurking in the very 
air. No one but felt as if all were walking over a 
volcano crust, that, at any moment, might give way, 
one could never tell whether to vomit devastating 
flame, or to precipitate into a gulf of horror. 

They were trying days likewise, because the regu- 
lar current of demand and supply was dammed up 
into a stagnant calm. Poverty, like that of the ma- 
jority of the mill hands, soon felt the lack of the 
week’s earnings, and the worst of it was, that the 
innocent suffered with the guilty. Many, in no 
wise connected with the strike, suffered severely. 
Among these was Priscilla. Her thoughts, how- 
ever, were taken away from the contemplation of the 





distress by a closer trouble. Her father—poor, peev- 
ish, discontented old man—came to the end of his 
earthly troubles. He sickened and died in the midst of 


the public excitement. There were many who 
thougbt it a providential lifting of the burden when 
it was about to tax too sorely. Priscilla was too 
dazod with the suddenness of the blow to think at 
all. She came back into the silent room, and found 
it strangely forlorn without the querulous voice. 
That duty wasended. At least she had performed 
it faithfully and patiently. There was sweetness in 
the thought, although it would have been more 
grateful, had the last feeble glimmerings of his life 
shown a little appreciation of her fidelity, a little 
tenderness and pity for her dreary, toilsome life. 

Mrs. Hurst was-not so able to comfort her now, or 
to lift her out of the dull apathy into which she was 
settling. Her own troubles wore heavily upon the 
blind woman, and many of the neighbors saw, what 
David was too engrossed to perceive, that she was 
growing thin and pale with every added day, likely 
to follow her old neighbor upon the long last journey 
at no distant period. Yet Priscilla never came into 
her presence without receiving a welcoming smile 
and a cheerful greeting. 

“You are sure there will come a recompense?” 
Priscilla would say, softly. “Mine I think must 
be very rich and beautiful, when it comes, to atone 
for all that has gone before.” 

“Yes, I am sure that it will come,’? would the 
blind woman whisper. 

The feverish excitement of the town culminated 
one night at dead midnight. Wild,-hoarse voices tore 
through the silence. 

“ Fire! fire! fire! The factory is on fire!” There 
were shaking limbs hastily robed, and wild, horrified 
eyes peering out into the blackness. Ay, there was 
the bright glow reflected on the water, and as the 
cloud of smoke blew away, there was the great sheet 
of red flame dancing, puffing, streaming up. How 
the windows shone out like somany Argus oyes star- 
ing blankly into the woful night! No use to bring 
engines, the whole vast building was wrapped at the 
basement in a sheet of flame, which seething upward 
caught greedily ateverything inflammable. The con- 
stantly augmenting crowd stood watching, as if 
spellbound. Even the owners, for the time, held 
back their curses. Of course it was the work of the 
revengeful strikers. No one doubted it had been 
fired, and the work thoroughly done. 

Saddenly a wild cry rang out above the mingled 
bum of voices, the roar of the flame. It came from 
the corner of the building, from the third story, and 
the little iron balcony built out from a small room 
fitted up as a private office, which young Mr. Harry 
Halestone had lately taken posseseion of. 





The dizzy gaze of many eyes turned thither. 0, 
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‘ vyorite of the hands at the mill. 
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added horrors! there were two men standing there, 


| 
| their garments, their very hair, blowing in the fiery 
.| breath of the flames; cooped there for a death of 


; torment. The bright glow showed to the*multitude 


. ! below the pair of ghastly faces. Young Harry Hale- 


stone, and David Hurst the owner’s son, and the fa- 
Two voices shrieked 
oat horrified recognition. One was that of old Mr. 
Halestone the wealthy owner, screaming for some 
one to save his son, the other came in one sharp 
cry from Priscilla Ward. 

What help was possible? Below and all around 
was the sea of fire. To leap downward was but to 
plunge into its seething flame, even if the great 
height did not make destruction certain. 

While the dizzy gazers moaned, and shrieked their 
horror, the engines manned by gallant hands poured 
a stream of water round the devoted pair? to give 
them a brief respite from the horrible death menac- 
ing them. The excited father, in the hoarse tones of 
desperation, appealed for help, some possible way to 
save his only child. The mill hands every one for- 
got their anger and resentment, and wild plans and 
desperate measures were frantically urged. 

One, cooler than the rest, pointed to the great tree 
in the mill yard, and called attention to the fact that 
the tall brick chimney, though at the base one sea 
of flame, was free from harm at the top, the wind 
sweeping the flame away from it. That same 
portion of the building held the balcony, and a 
line of iron piping, with a supporting railing wide 
enough for footing, followed the building around 
to the chimney. Ifa rope only could be thrown 
from the tree to the chimney, and if those two men 
could only reach the chimney, which might stand 
securely a little longer! If!— Then some one remem- 
bered some light wire ladders lying out in one of the 
adjoining warehouses. In the twinkling of an eye 
they were there, and, though the air around it was 
like a farnace blast, half a dozen noble fellows mount- 
ed into the tree, dragging upthe wire. With a per- 
fect tragedy of alternating hope and fear, failure and 
success, by almost svperhuman exertions the light 
ladder was thrown over until it touched thechimney, 
vibrating @ moment, and then settling down safely. 
A shout of joy testified the rapture of the crowd. 
It announced too to those paralyzed young men 
that there was the feeble shred of hope. They un- 
derstood the design at once, and David Hurst led 
the way, swinging himself alung, cautiously explor- 
ing the safest passage for his companion. They were 
almost to the chimney when something below gave 
way, and left a yawning gap between. 

A wild cry from young Halestone with all the hor- 
ror of renewed despair, froze the blood in every lis- 
teners veins. 

“If some one could cross the ladder, and throw 
them a rope, they could fasten it to that window-sill 
and swing across,’’ said the foreman of the engine 
J company, looking around him. “It must be some 
one light of weight and steady-handed. Who vol- 
unteers?” 

Who could volunteer right in such a terrible front 
of doom? Thechimney might tall any moment, it 
was only the very taintest hope of relief at the best. 
Through the ominous silence came a quick, eager 
voice: 

“I can doit. God will help me, let me go.” 

And without another word Priscilla Ward darted 
to the tree, swung herself up the ladder against its 
trank, mounted higher with the help of those who 
still supported the wire, and scarcely a moment after 
was seen with arms extended to keep her balance, 
crossing slowly, but steadily, a coil of light rope 
around her waist. 

Not a sound, except the roar and crackle of the 
flames, was heard while that heroic woman made 
her perilous passage. Not a sound came from below 
when she reached the chimney, and paused on firm- 
er footing, disengaging the rope from her waist. 

But David Hurst leaned forward his ghastly face, 
and stretched out his arms, recognizing her at once, 
‘+ even in that red unnataral light. 

* O Priscilla, God be with you! I do not deserve 
it,” he said, hoarsely. 

She was busy knotting a noose around the great 
iron staple driven into the chimney at the rim, then 
stood up, the end of the rope in a little coil, her shoe 
tied into it to give it weight. 

“Steady, David. I will throw true,” she called, 
and threw the rope. 

He caught it, turned with eager, desperate haste 
to secure it to the casement of the nearest window, 
then swung himself slowly and painfally, hand over 
hand, until he also gained the chimney. Young 
Halestone followed; but he had less muscular 
Strength, and ‘was nearly exhausted. 

** Come on, come on, David,’’ shouted his comrades 
below. ‘The chimney will fall in a minute!” 

Bat David shook his head, and waited to help drag ; 
his companion up from the rope. 


tall chimney wavered and oscillated. The men in 
the tcee had not been idle, they had pushed along a 
plank upon the ladder, and it was easier returning. 
She led the way when the others were ready—and 
scorched, blackened, begrimed, but alive and safe, 
the befriending tree received them into its branches. 


met, only two hours before, deadliest of enemies? 
‘“* Where is the woman? the noble creature! who 


bling hands brush off the tears. 
Sure enough, where was the woman? 








| it calmly. 


in the earnestness of her long speech. 





The two young men stopped to grasp each other by | 
the hand before they rushed to the congratulations | 
of their friends, Who would have guessed they had | 


was she?” asks old Mr. Halestone, while his trem- | 


There she lay in a trembling haze of deadly faint- 
ness and delicious joy. David was saved. He had 
not gone down into that fiery pit. He was saved, in 
more ways than one. Priscilla guessed that out, 
when she saw him shaking hands with the young 
aristocrat, and what did it matter that a sudden 
sickness—a choking at her throat, a suffocation in 
breathing, showed she herself had not come off un- 
scathed? She just dropped down upon the grass in 
the first place that gave her a shade from the glaro 
of the fire. David, searching everywhere, and call- 
ing earnestly her name, found her there, with a very 
pale face, and eyes unnaturally bright, but with a 
smile of unutterable content upon, her lips. 

“Why, Priscilla, dear Priscilla, how could you 
hide away from us? Mr. Halestone is asking for 
you, and I have been searching myself in all direc- 
tions.” 

“Tam a little sick and faint. It will pass off in a 
minute. I am very thankful you are safe, David.” 

‘It is all owing to you. Priscilla, you are an angel 
of goodness as well as a brave heroine, and I—1 am 
ashamed to tell you how little I deserve it.” 

And David's strong voice broke. 

She smiled again, brightly, and yet with shyness. 

‘* I think you will be happier after to-night, David.” 

**T hope I shall be wiser. 1 have been a poor dupe, 
a fool, a brute almost. After my mother, you have 
most cause to despise me, Priscilia. Aud yet you 
risked your life for mine.” 

‘“* [ was glad you shook hands with Mr. Halestone.” 

He flushed hotly, though she did not see it. 

** Yes, we shall be good friends hereafter. We are 
both cured. And yet I followed him up there into 
that room which was so near being our tomb, deter- 
mined one of us should die. I wasso mad, 80 de- 
luded, so insane.” 

“ But you were cured,” repeated Priscilla, softly, 
and it was wonderful how that bright, heart-glad 
smile beautified the worn face into something more 
touching than girlish grace. 

‘Cured? I should think so!” ejaculated David, 
fervently. ‘* We were both cured. He showed mea 
ribbon of hers lying on the table just as she had left 
it the evening before. He told me all she had said to 
him, and I in turn related my experience, and we 
found that we were each duped and tricked by an 
artfal, unprincipled girl. That is the end. Her 
name wont soil my speech again, and pray, dear 
Priscilla, don’t take it upon your pure lips. I have 
been such a blind fool, Priscilla! It all flashed upon 
me when I saw yon crossing toward me like an angel 
of relief over that fiery galf. I have been blindly 
following after a will-o’-the-wisp, when the clear 
beaming of a star was close at hand to guide me. I 
have struggled to obtain a false and spurious coun- 
terteit, when the true gem was shining softly, close 
at hand. Dear Priscilla, when I have proved to you 
my sincere repentance, my true reformation, I shall 
ask you to be the star, the pride, the crown of the 
life you have saved!” 

Priscilla’s Ward’s face was angelic then. 

* David, David!” she said, “Il am too happy; so 
happy I am almost afraid.”’ 

* Come,” said he, “you must let me take you to Mr. 
Halestone.” 

She made an effort to rise, but put both hands sud- 
denly to her breast, and sank back, aspasm of pain 
convulsing her features. 

‘*] think I hart me a little somehow,” she whis- 
pered, faintly, while David bent over her in alarm. 
“Tf I had a little water.” 

He tore away for water, and the town physician, 
who was with Mr. Halestone dressing the young 
man’s burnt hands. In a few moments there was an 
anxious, sympathetic group around her. There was 
still that beautiful smile upon her lips, but her face 
had grown more waxy in its whiteness, her breath- 
ing was very painful, her hands were deadly cold. 

David, almost fierce in his desperate dread, shook 
the doctor as if he had been a child when his ques- 
tion received a kind evasion. 

‘Tell me the truth. Is she hurt beyond help?” 

“ The strong exertions, or the excitement, have 
burst a blood- vessel, and the hemmorrhage is all in- 
ward. Nothing cap save her,” was the pitiful reply. 

“O my God, have pity!” burst from David Harst. 
“It is crnel, cruel! And I meant to make:the rest 
of her life so happy, she who has known only trouble, 
and coldness, and care, and work, up to this. It can’t 
be. 1 wont believe it.” 

Priscilla heard, and her eloquent gesture brought 
him to her side. 


** David, dear, don’t fret. I have been so happy 


| these few minutes, I could not bear to go back to the 
| old troubles. It is just as well. 


I knew I was too 
happy, you see I am so unused to it, I could not bear 
Youur mother will comfort you. Tell her 
Lam going to the compensation she taught me to 
look for. Itis forthe other side, after all, that we 


| need be troubled—this life does not matter so much 
Priscilla also insanely lingered, though already the | 


if we could only see it. It is waiting for me there— 


| the compensation.” 


As the word fluttered across the white lips, the 
eyelids dropped. She had exhausted all her strength 
They stood 
around her, an awed group, while the red glare of 
the still blazing ruins gave the light almost of noon- 
day, and lent a wild grandeur to the scene. 

Bat she neither spoke nor opened her eyes after 
that. And in the early gray of morning a slow, rev- 
erent group bore the deserted temple back to the old 
tenement house, while David Hurst walked after it 
with a face so grave and solemn, no one dared to ut- 
ter a word of consolation. The poor old blind woman 
wept her tender tears upon the cold face; the Hale- 





stones, every member of the proud old family, came 
likewise, and covered the stirless figure with,fragrant 
flowers, and all the town followed the coffin of the 
poor mill girl to its last resting-place. But Priscilla, 
she who had borne so meekly and patiently with her 
life of toil, and dreariness, and trial, was not there. 
It was only the deserted tenement from which the 
spirit had flown. 

There are many such lives. Who shall doubt that 
on the other side is waiting—blessed compensation? 


+ me 


MY TWO TIGERS. 


Neither tiger is a myth invented for the occasion, 
but both had a real existence, and were personal ac- 
quaintances of my own; acquaintances are not al- 
ways friends, you will learn by-and-by. To begin 
with—Tiger the First. 

He was the grand ornament of my uncle’s hall. He 
outrivalled the gardener’s best geraniums on their 
green fan-shaped stand. My father shot him in India, 
and sent him home—thatis, the nobler part of him, 
his magnificent skin. My uncle made a wooden frame 
for him, along which his huge length stretched, and 
his thick legs dangled at the sides. He looked living 
enough to scare many new comers. Once our spirited 
horses being driven up too near, and the door being 
swung back too far, caught sight of the monster 
within, and wildly backed in terror, nearly upsetting 
phaeton and all down the steep hill and lawn below 
the house. 

‘Stupid horses,” said I, “tobe taken in by an 
empty skin.”’ 

Don’t boast, Jenny,” said Cousin Tom; “ you 
may be munched up by one of these gentry some fine 
day.”’ 

Papa being in India, and mamma being dead, you 
see my home is with my uncle and Cousin Tom. But 
it was understood that when I was sixteen I was to 
go to India to join papa. 

I was not sure that 1 liked leaving Scotland and all 
my friends, but India was full of excitement, and I 
was young and ready for any adventure. 

In due time I embarked after many tears at part- 
ing; and the voyage was “such fun,’ as boys say, 
that I soon furgot my grief. It was all new and cu- 
rious. Calm moonlights on the line; scudding under 
bare poles off Cape L’Agulhas; the phosphorescent 
seas; the sailors’ songs; the passengers’ airs and 
graces—all were food for interest and amusement. 

My father’s station was up-country, and he could 
not fetch me himself; but his friends met me at Cal- 
cutta, and petted me to my heart’s content. I was 
quite sorry to think of leaving; the houses were s0 
splendid, the gentlemen so deferential (young ladies 
thirty years ago were rarities, and esteemed accord- 
ingly), the balls were so lively, and the evening rides 
on the “ Course ”’ so spirited. I was sorry when my 
friends said I must travel before the heat set in. 

They put me on board an accommodation boat, as 
it was then called,a sort of huge raft, towed bya 
steamer. It hada range of berths on each side of a 
long passage, and a dining saloon and covking galley 
at the end. 

At Benares I was to land and stay with other 
friends while arrangements were made for “ laying 
the Dawk ”—that is, appointing relays of bearers to 
be ready on certain nights at certain stations by 
which I must pass. Five men carry the palkee, four 
more attend as reserves to take their turn, two carry 
tin petarrahs, or boxes slung ona pole, and two carry 
torches. One of my father’s head-bearers had been 
sent down to act as paymaster, foreman of the gang, 
and henchman to poor little me. 

1 had no ayah, as one was engaged at my father’s 
house to receive me. I was too independent to want 
one on the journey, and my palkee was well fur- 
nished. But just as the servants were packing it in 
the veranda, they raised an outcry that ‘* Miss 
Baba’s palkee was broken.” 

The cane-work had been stove in by some accident. 
It was too late to repair it. ‘‘ You must take the 
Sabib’s,” said my friends. The Sahib was a heavy 
man, and had his palkee built accordingly. But I 
was a slip of a girl, and my light weight would coun- 
terbalance its size and cumbersomeness. So my 
things were transferred to its roomy inside, and I 
myself shown all its conveniences, and especially its 
firm fastening panels, made expressly with a lock 
both inside and outside, for the Sahib when on his 
travels in his district. 

We started at night, intending to rest by day. I 
enjoyed the solitude with an awe and delight mingled. 
Beetoo was most attentive, and I had caught a few 
words of Hindoostanee. How well I remembered 
that first dawk journey! ‘The swarthy figures flit- 
ting around me, almost naked, or clad in their own 
blackness, their white loin-cloths and tarban-rolls 
looming in the dark; the deep shades of the woods, 
the lonely tanks or ponds, with a solitary palm hang- 
ing over the water’s edge; the flashing and flaring 
of the torches, and the wild huts where even at mid- 
night groups of dusky folk sat equatted round fires, 
jabbering like a thousand fiends. 

All was romance and novelty. 

Now and then acry of “Samp! samp!” ‘ Snake! 
snake!” or a jackal howled long and piteously from 
the fields, or a night bird whirled heavy in the air. 
Once, asleep under a tree, I saw the monster of our 
Home Hall—his red-brown stripes burning in the 
sunshine. I remembered Cousin Tom’s prophecy 
and rejoiced when we crossed a river soon after, and 
put the deep stream between us. Silly girl! ae if 
Bengal had but one tiger. Next day was to be my 
last of travel. We were to start early, and push on 











not at all dull. 

We set out about seven P. M., and made good pro- 
gress through the night; andI begat to picture to my- 
self my father’s welcome. My head was full of an old 
miniature of him as a child with an open frill on his 
little neck, and a bright blue jacket with lappels, 
when suddenly there was a grow! heard in thejungle 
near, then a rush and a roar, and yells from all my 
black folk. It was just beginning todawn. I looked 
out and saw a big something flying through the air, 
and all my attendants running in different directions. 
Down bumped the palkee; the bearers scampered 
off; even my faithful henchman proved a coward; 
not one remained; the tiger and I were left on the 
scene. It was the tiger of my dreams! I think when 
I pushed the panel and looked out I must have 
caught his eye; he growled and dashed back toward 
the black object in the road. I had just time to pull 
close the panels and lock, and hold them tight and 
fast with the grip of desperation. 

The beast made for the palkee, flung himself on it, 
smelt.and snuffed at every crevice, and beat at it 
with his huge paws. If it had been my cane-wove 
toy, I had been a tiger’s breakfast; but the Sahib’s 
woodwork held firm, and only créaked and groaned 
under its ill usage. 

The tiger drew off a little way; I could hear his 
retreating steps. I breathed more freely, and was 
cautiously feeling for the panel-bolt, when a sudden 
blow quivered through the palkee, and again the 
beast was on it. This time I gave myself up for lost; 
but luckily the under flooring, which was doubly 
strong to bear the heavy Sahib, had received the full 


force of the tiger’s blow, and had been able to resist. 


Panting and sullen, the creature laid himself down 
beside me, his huge flanks just outside the wooden 
barrier that protected me. Soon, from his regular 
deep breathing, I guessed he was asleep—and for the 
moment I was safe. 

But the sun rose higher and higher; the heat in 
my little dark prison grew stifling; a little light came 
through the cracks, but it seemed to bring more heat 
than comfort. I was parched with thirst, but if I 
ventured to stir and feel for my case-bottles of wa- 
ter and cold tea, the sleeping brute moved and 
growled, and put his paw upon the palkee, and then 
a cold sweat broke over me, and I sank back into 
dreary stillness, and silently cried. 

I dared not call for aid; it was not a frequented 
road; I could not tell if ever any one might pass; and 
unless they had a gun, what good could they do me? 

When the tiger awoke, stronger and hungrier than 
ever, he would surely manage to upset the palkee, 
and pick me out like a perriwinkle with a pin! I 
think the dread and heat at last confused my senses, 
and I was in astupor, when a great noise arose on 
the path not far off; voices and footsteps, horses and 
wheels. The tiger stirred, woke, and sprang up. [ 
heard a voice cry, ‘Good God! if I should hit the 
child, too!” but the next moment a shot boomed, the 
tiger leapt into the air, and fell headlong over the 
palanquin, his blood streaming in at every crevice, 
bathing me in the gore of my hateful foe. I was 
stunned, for the panel was beat in by the weight, 
and the creature pressed on me as I shrank back 
into the corner of the roomy palkee. 

I don’t remember how they pulled me out all 80 
red and ghastly that my father thought he had shot 
me. He staggered back, faint with horror, and that 
brought me to my senses. I ran to him, and assured 
him I was unhurt, and we hugged each other ecstati- 
cally over the corpse of the tiger. My kind, good 
father! his life was one long course of helping oth- 
ers, but I dare say none of his good deeds gave him 
half the rapture of that one shot in the high road. 

He put me into his buggy and drove me to his 
home, where I was welcomed as one risen from the 
dead. For many years I lived in India, and had 
many adventures; but none of them were to be 
compared with my first greeting trom the royal Ben- 
gal tiger. 

We did with our slain foe as the Scots did with 
Cressingham in the days of Wallace. We made a 
seat of his skin, only it was an howdah for an ele- 
phant, not a saddle fora horse; and I confess to a 
very pitiless exultation every time I clambered up 
into my place and put my fvot on the neck of the 
fierce brute in whose power I had once trembled. 


> 





WHAT SAND 18. 


Sand is rock, and other hard substances, reduced 
into powder of various degrees of coarseness. And 
there was, therefore, no sand in chaos. While the 
earth was still without form and void, the materials 
of which sand is composed had not assumed their 
present peculiar character, for sand is a highiy-man- 
ufactured article, and requires time for its production. 
A bran-new planet can no more have sands (unless 
ready-made) spread over it, than a new park can be 
adorned with symmetrical avenues of old stag-headed 
oak trees. Allowing, then, for the small proportion 
of sand which the winds, the rains and the rivers bave 
ground out for us, what an old established concern 
the ocean wavemill musi be to have poundo! thus 
finely for us the immense quantity of sand which we 
have in the world! 


after dawn till noon, when my father’s house should 
be reached. 

I had spent the long hours of light in a dark bun- 
galow, or traveller’s station—a bare room, without 
farniture or books. I had read all mine, but a vil- 
lage was within sight, and a tank, with a little tem- 
ple at its side, where little brown naked ae 
ran about, and water-fowls swam on the tank; 

I got some curious flowers gathered for me, and va 
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TO MY COUSIN: 
ON RECEIVING HER PHOTOGRAPH. 
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BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 


I would not call thee handsome, 
Though thy face is fair and bright; 
Though thy girlish soul is half revealed 
In the depths of the eyes’ deep light; 
Though thy brow is pure and white withal 
Asa poct’s dream of bliss, 
And the lips blush red with tenderness 
That a fairy might pause to kiss. 


But because thy blood is kindred 
With the * clan "' I claim mine own, 
I come to thee now with a blessing 
1 have cherished for thee alone, 
And I call thy semblance beautiful 
As angels in realms above, 
For ‘tis framed in a wealth of innocence, 
And crowned with a chaplet—love. 


Good-night to. thee, cousin darling, 
And many a pleasant dream, 

I will meet you again in the morning 
Ly the banks of the silver stream; 

And remember, whatever betide us, 
Sad, lonely, or far apart, 

You shall ever command my blessing, 
And the noblest love of my heart. 

+=_ooe>- 


THE BROWN-PAPER PARCE L. 





IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘“‘M1ss MAOKWoRTH, Miss Mackworth!” 

“ Miss Mackworth, do look what we've got.” 

With a shout, a rush and a bang, four children 
loaded with packages, stormed into the schoolroom 
ot a certain house in Onslow Square, London, eager 
to exhibit their holiday purchases to their young 
governess. 

Miss Mackworth was seated on the floor in the 
cheerful fire-light, and close beside her crouched 
three little mortals, four-year-old twin girls, anda 
fat toddling baby boy, and watching with wide-open 
eyes and suspended breath, while her steady fingers 
bailt up, brick on brick, a splendid tower nearly as 
high as the mantelpiece. 

** Miss Mackworth!”’ cried Archie, a rough-headed 
boy of eight, ‘it has been so jolly. First we went 
to Bond street, and then to the German Fair, and 
then to the Bazaar—and only look here!” 

** Miss Mackworth, please look at our dolls,” peti- 
tioned twin girls of six. 

*O, stuff about your stupid dolls! What does Miss 
Mackworth care for such girls’ trash. Miss Mack- 
worth, here’s across bow! Wont 1 make the deer at 
granny’s look out sharp!” 

*“* Now Archie, Archie,” interposed Carrie, a de- 
mure damsel of ten, rather oppressed by the weight 
of her eldership, ‘‘do pat the things down properly, 
and then Miss Mackworth can see them. Dear! are 
the nursery children here?” as baby made a sudden 
onslaught on the tower of bricks, and tumbled it 
down with a great crash. 

“Yes,” said Mary Mackworth. ‘‘ Nurse and Har- 
riet are busy packing, and the poor little things 
seemed so dreadfully in the way that I asked leave 
to have them down here. They have been very 
good.” 

“1m glad they have been good,” said Carrie, pat- 
ronizingly: ** now Archie, don’t you go cutting that 


you know you will.” 

*“ Bother to-morrow! I shall be at Littlemore, 
and granny’!] give me heaps of string. I say! Miss 
Mackworth—” 

Then arose the tumult afresh, and Miss Mackworth, 


full and free attention to every article exhibited; 


admired and criticized, praised the serviceable pres- 
ents chosen by Carrie for the almshouse women and 


grandmamme’s schooltree. 


they must make haste to prepare for tea. 
In three hours’ time the little flock were all in bed, 





ised dolls’ clothes. 


family.” 


said, glancing at the governess’s work: 
those little people!” 





“ec Yer 
homme.” 
«It must be a long journey to Farley.” | 

* Yes; I have to start at eight in the morning, and 
I get to Bingham, our nearest town, at five.” 

“Dear me! that is along time to be in the train, 
and in this cold weather too, eight—nine hours!” 

* It is the cheapest train; I don’t mind its being 
slow,” Mary said, simply; ‘* my brother will meet me | 
at Bingham,” 

“Well, good-night,” said Mrs. Halroyd, rising; | 
“not good-by—for I shal! see you to-morrow. Yuu | 
don’t leave town till the next day, I think?” | 

“If I may stay,’ said Mary. “I should like to do 
a little shopping before I go.” | 

“Certainly; I hope the servants will take good | 
care of you.” And Mra. Halroyd departed, congrat- i 
ulating herself on having got over her quarterly pen- | 
ance of paying Miss Mackworth’s salary: a thing to | 
which she never could get accustomed. She always | 
fancied it must be as painfal to the governess as to | 
herself; wherein she was wholly mistaken, for it ap- 
peared to Mary the most natural and desirable ar- 
rangement in the world that she should work hard 
and be paid for doing 80. Her first act was to draw 
out the three crisp, rustling five-pound notes—her 
quarter’s sslary—and actually waltz round once or 
twice in a burst of childish happiness. Then she 
went to her desk, and drew out two more five-pound 
notes, saved from the last quarter at the cost of who 
knows what weary hours of ceaseless stitchery; what 
private washings, and starchings of sleeves and 
laces; what vigorous self-denial in the matter of 
ribbons and dreeses, things which no one appreciat- 
ed more thoroughly than Mary Mackworth. 

“ How much,” she deliberated, ‘‘ may I fairly spend 
in presents? How much must I keep for those ter- 
rible Christmas bills at home? The journey will 
cost—let me see-—I will go third clase instead of sec- 
ond—that will save sometking. And one thing I 
may let myself get—a shawl for the dear mother-- 
that is usefol—that she really wants. Harry must 
take the stockings I have knitted him tor a present— 
and anything will please the little boys. But O, I 
should like to get papa that book about the Jawish 
church that he said would be so useful in his lectures 
onthe Old Testament, and I must keep a little mon - 
ey to buy some trifle for Cilla; something dainty 
and pretty, like her dear bonny selt!”’ 

Next morning the whole Halroyd family were off 
soon atter breakfast to spend Christmas with Colonel 
Halroyd’a mother at her place in Surrey. Ag soon 
as the two cabs an! the carriage had disappeared, 
and Miss Mackeorth could coase smiling and kissing 
her hand to the little nodding, grinning faces at the 
window, she turned back into the house, and raced 
nimbly up stairs, rejricing that she might run up 
two steps at a time without setting a bad example, 
put on her cloak and bonnet, looped up ber dress, 
provided herself with a thick cotton umbrella, and 
set forth on her round of shopping. She had settled 
with her conscience the exact sum which she might 
allow herself to spend in presents; and as is usually 
the case, that sum did not go as far as she expected. 
As she went to distani shops and performed all her 
errands on foot, it took along time, and the short 
daylight was almost gone, when, having bought a 
serviceable shaw! for her mother, some toys for the 
children, and a few cheap pret tinesses for her sister, 
she looked with dismay at the moneg in her purse, 
now considerably dwindled. 

“OQ dear! shalil ever beable to get that Jewish 
book for paps?” she thought; 


; it was too expensive to go all the way | 





string. You'll be teasing us all for string to-morrow, ' 


servants at Littlemore, and finally promised to cut 
and place some garments tor endless dolls bought for 
The hubbub did not 
subside until the arrival of the nursemaid in quest | 
of the little ones reminded the schoolroom party that 


and Miss Mackworth sat, in sole possession of the 
schoolroom, busily engaged in arranging the prom- | 


forbearing to hush where hushing was vain, gave | 


Presently Mrs. Halroyd came in; a pretty, faded | 
woman, still quite young, but with the matrouly tig- | was, had attracted the attention of a gentleman who 
ure and somewhat worn countenance which gen- | was standing by, waiting tor a bex of books. 
erally distinguish the mother of a ‘large small | 


** How good-natured of you, Miss Mackworth,”’ she | politely held open the door for her, 
“ you spoil | 
And then as she laid an en- | ready wet, for it thawed as it fell; and the darkness 


herself in her cloak, for the afternoon was very bleak 
and raw, with a biting wind, she betook herself toa 
bookseller’s in Oxford Street. The man supplied all 
Mrs. Halroyd’s schoolroom bovks, and knew Miss 
Mackworth well. He saw and pitied her look of 
blank disappointment when the work proved to be 
quite beyond her means, and good-naturedly made a 
suggestion, 
| ‘Il tell you where you might possibly get it for 
your price, ma’am ‘They often sell off their surplus 
| seein at Grueby’s, and you might have a chance 
| there.” 
| “O, thank you,”’ said Miss Mackworth, heartily; 
| and, quite undismayed at the increasing cold and 
thickening darkness, she hailed a passing omnibus, 
jand soon found berself at her new destination, 
| Rather timidly, tor the place was new to her, she ap- 
proached the counter, and, to her great joy, found 
| what she wanted at a more moderate price than she 
bad dared to hope. She could not repress an excla- 
| mation of pleasure, and then colored, feeling that 
her earnest “ O, that is nice!” low-toned though it 


The 
. box made its appearance just as Mary had laid down 
| her money, aud taken possession ot ber book, and he 
A small dirty 
snow was falling thickly; the pavements were al- 


| into the speaker’s face, as her custom was. 


| good walker.” 


| ger Jaughed. 


she said, and it strock her that there was a little look 
| of vexation, of disappointment even, on the facéof 


and then, wrapping 


velop on the table, she said, nervously, coloring and seemed to have come on suddenly, perhaps from con- 
hesitating, ** I think, you will find that quite right; | trast with the bright gasligbt inside. Mary stood 
and I will let you know the day of our return—pro- 
bably not before the 20th of January—my mother-in- | failing light, to hailan omnibus; but the man took 
law wishes for along visit this year.” no notice of her signal, and she perceived that his 

‘* Thank you very much.” | vehicle was overloaded already. 

* You don’t go to your uncle’s this time, I think?” 


It was disagree- 


; was laid on the door, and a tall, well grown lad, a 
still for a moment, bewildered; then tried, in the | 


‘*No,” she answered, frankly, looking straight up 
She then 
perceived that the speaker was the gentleman whom 
she had seen before, and moreover that his face was 
young and pleasant, ‘‘ but it doesn’t matter—I am a 


* But it is coming on to snow harder. I havea 
cab waiting here. Will you allow me to put you into 
it?” 

“Ono! you are very kind, but indeed I wonld 
rather walk; I think it is going to clear.” Here- 
with, as if to contradict her, came a gust of wind 
and sleet which nearly knocked herover. Thestran- 
Mary could not help following his ex- 
ample, and next moment found that he was handing 
her into a Hansom cab. She made one more horri- 
fied protest. 

“O no! I can’t think of it. 
With that box of books too --” 

TI wiil wait here, and send for another cab; it is 
no inconvenience to me, I assure you. Where shall 
I tell him to drive?” 

A rapid calculation passed through Mary’s mind. 
* How far can I go for a shilling?” 

‘* To the farther end of Piccadilly, if you please,” 


What will you do! 


her kind friend, aa he bowed and raised his hat, as 
respectfully as if the little parcel-laden woman in 
ber old plaid cloak had been a royal princess. 

‘*O dear, I know he’ll catch cold, and then it’ll 
be all my fanit!’? was Mary’s first reflection; ‘ ono 
thing is, I shall never know it, if he does. If only 
I could have dared to ask him to get in too! When 
I first came from home I really think I should have 
done so—bat I know better now. Well! thia is com- 
fortable certainly; much better than that staffy 
omnibus. And how delightful to have got my book!” 

And she went off into a vision of the pleasure 
which her gift would bring to the hard-working, an- 
derpaid curate, whose cultivated mind and scholarly 
tastes were always suffering a famine, as his daugh- 
ter we}l knew. 

In a short time she had reached the house, and 
was seated by the snug fire in the schoolroom, 
wrapped in a warm shawl while her dress was dry- 
ing, and thoroughly enjoying the mutton chops and 
tea brought to her by Susan, the little schoolroom 
maid, who regarded her as the first of human beings. 

“You must not forget all your learning, Susan, 
while I am away,’’ said she; ‘‘ I have set you ever so 
many copies, and I think now you can manage to 
write to me by yourself, can’t you? And ah! Susan, 
my canary-bird, and my poor geraniums~I trust 
them all to you.” 

Susan promised the utmost attention, while she 
stowed away package after package in Miss Mack- 
worth’s trunk, with more zeal than dexterity, as 
Mary soon perceived. 

““O take care!” she cried, springing up to the de- 
fence of Cilla’s prettinesses; then checking herself, 
as Susan looked blank and vaguely self-reproachfal, 
“ thank yon, that is very nice, but I can finish pack- 
ing myself now, if you will hand me the things.” 
There were a few minutes of busy silence. ‘ Now, 
Sasan, I want something small and soft, just to fill 
up thiscorner. Is there anything that will do?” 

‘*Yes miss,” responded Susan; “ here’s a brown- 
paper parcel as will just fit in;” and she handed to 
Mary a small parcel carefully tied with pack-thread 
and farther secured with sealing-wax. 

** What can this be?” exclaimed Mary; ‘* how care- 
fally the shop-people have done it up. Are you sure 
it is one of my things, Susan?” 

“Twas here on the sofy, miss, along with the 
Treat.” 

“O, then it must be all right; Cilla’s gloves, I 
suppose,” sabe said, fingering it, and finding its con- 
tents soft and yielding; ‘‘ anyhow, it will just do to 
fill up my corner. Now, Susan, please come, and 
help me with the cover of my box. 
didn’t mean to shut. That's it! 
And now for the direction.” 

With a thrill of satisfaction which made it hard to 
keep her pen steady, she wrote in her bold clear 
hand the well-known and dearly loved address, of 
Farley-in-the-Fields, Brigham. 


Beautifully shut! 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was long past five o’clock on the following af- 
ternoon, when the third-class train, dragging its slow 
length aleng, crawled into the gas-lighted station be- 
longing to the large and important county town of 
Bingham. Mary Mackworth was chilled, and cramp- 
ed, and hungry, and weary, but nevertheless full of 
delight, which had been increasing for the last hour 
or two, as the names of well-known places were 
shouted out, and as now and then through the dark- 
ness dimly loomed the outline of hills, towers and 
churches, ali familiar landmarks. 

As her bright face appeared at the window, a hand 


year or two younger than herself, aud very like her, 


It looks as if it | 


have borrowed Farmer Murch’s gig for you and me, 
Here it is; you haven’t forgotten how to climb into a 
gig, Mary, have you?” 

* Not I,”’ laughed Mary, as she scrambled into her 
place, 4nd let Harry draw the leathern apron over 
her knees; “jump in, Harry, I long to be off; how 
are they all?” 

‘All flourishing except Cilly—she’s a poor piece of 
goods this winter—but there’s nothing much the 
matter with her.” 

“And Jack and Laurry?” 

*O, they’re all right—grown like beans,” an» 
swered Harry. 5 
“How home-like it all looks!” cried Mary, with 
sparkling eyes, as they left the town, and emerged 
into the dark country road. 

‘Better than all the swell London shops, ch?” 
said Harry, with asmile. ‘‘ Hallo!” 

The exclamation was caused by a mail phaeton, 
drawn by a pair of high stepping horses, which met 
them at the moment. A groom was driving; other- 
wise the carriage was empty. 

“ What a grand affuir for this part of the world!” 
cried Mary. ‘* Who can it belong to, Harry?” 
**Can’t imagine. O yes, I can, though. The great 
banker, Mr. Langley, has bought Nouttlehurst, and I 
dare say. it is one of his concerns going to meet the 
down express, at five-fifty.” 

“Mr. Langley who has the Bank of Bingham? 
Why I thonght he was dead?” 

‘To be eure; he died a year ago—the old man did, 
that is—and left the bank and money, and all the 
rest of it, to his cousin, who was as rich as Croesus 
before, they say. The London bank of the same 
name belongs to him; but that’s always the way. 
Wealth attracts wealth.” 

**And the new man has bought Nettlehurst! Then 
the poor old Hathaways are quite gone out of the 
land, I suppose! That seems sad.” 

“A precious good thing, bad lot that they were. 
There have been painters and paperers, and all sorts 
of doings there, all the summer, and the banker is 
coming to take possession now, they say. I bet any- 
thing he’s coming to-night.” 

“TI dare say it will bea good change for all the 
poor poople about Nottlehurst, especially if his wite 
is nice.”’ 

** He has no wife, I believe, another old bachelor, 
like Mr. Langley. But h-’s going to give a ball, I 
heard some people saying, by way of house-warming, 
so I suppose he must have some sort of womankind 
belonging to him to do the honors.” 

**O, how I should like to go!” cried Mary, eagerly. 

* Mach chancecf that! Do you suppose he’ll ever 
hear of your existence? Why, Nettlehurst isn’t 
even in our parish, you know; it’s right over the 
hill; and we don’t know this man, or anything about 
him, except that he’s first cousin to old Langley—- 
and beastly rich,” continued the boy, giving a vicious 
cut to Farmer Murch’s steady old Dobbin, 

“But how delicious it would be! Fancy seeing 
Cilla at a ball! She would be the prettiest girl there, 
aud how I should enjoy watching her, and hearing 
what people said!’ 

“My dear, you don’t suppose any of ws could ever 
gotoa ball? Whyafly from Brigham would cost 
fifteen shillings, let alone clothes and gloves and 
things. Balls are not much in our line, or anything 
else worth having.” 

The tone was even more desponding than the 
words, and Mary leaned forward to look into his face, 
which he immediately turned, so that the light of 
the gig lamps should not fall on it. 

‘* What is it, dear old boy?” 

*O nothing—only the old story,” said the lad in 
the same tone. “I’m sure you’ve heard enough of 
it, Polly, in my letters; you must be sick of the sub- 
ject.” And he gave a short laugh. 

“The army?” 

**T never can fancy anything else, never; and I 
know my father wouldn’t mind, though it isn’t much 
in his line. And once in it I’d make my pay do, and 
never ask him for a farthing. Id get to India if I 
could. But of course it can’t be—I know that well 
enough— but it is hard lines.” 

“Tt is indeed. Couldn’t we save?” 

‘ Save, out of two hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
and with seven mouths to feed! Do you suppose I'd 
ask such athing? With poor mother wearing her- 
self out, as it is, and poor Cilla who ought to be hav- 
ing port wine and good things all day long, they say, 
and the little ones to be looked after too! No, I 
not euch a selfish beast as that; I have never told 
anybody but you. But somehow,” he said, turning 
to her with a brighter face, “one can’t help telling 
you everything, old Polly.” 

‘* What does papa mean you to do?” 

“* Hasn’t mother told you? I couldn't bear.to write 
about it, but I dare say it’ll be all right when I’m 
used to the idea. Mr. Bagshawe has offered me 4 
place in bis office under old Hobbs. Forty pounds a 
year to begin with, and a rise if I behave myself.” 

“An attorney’s clerk!” cried Mary, her color ris- 
ing. ‘O Harry, I hope not!” 

There was a long pause. Mary broke it by saying | 





helped her eagerly from the carriage. 
‘* Well, Mary!” ‘* Well, my dearest old Harry!” 
were the greetings of the brother and sister; and 





and the brown eyes danced, but half tearfully: 
am going ser to Farley-in-the- Fields.’ 
“Ah! yes,’ 


holidays till now at Clapham, have you not?” 
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“*O nol” and the bright dark coloring deepened, 
“TI | cels which were troublesome tocarry; but Mary was 


* said Mrs. Hairoyd, her languid interest | than to turn them into heavy grievances, so she pre- 
roused by the young governess’s evident delight. | pared to walk. As sbe put up her umbrella, a voice 
“You will like that. I think you have spent all your ! 


, able to find herself belated so far from home, espec- | then followed the inevitable questions and answers 
ially as she was very tired and laden with s‘nall par- | about luggage; and then followed the rush to secure 
it; and then they emerged into the street where sev- 
eral vehicles were waiting. 
‘There is the van!’ exclaimed Mary, “and old | 
Dobson and his old horse, all jast as ever.” 


| always more disposed to make light of misadventures 





| 


close to her said, “I beg your pardon. 


Have you no | 
carriage here? no cab?” | 


| with renewed cheerfulaess, ‘‘After all, Harry dear, 
God knows best, if we could only think so, You'll 
| are. I know that.” 

Harry muttered something, and then broke ont 
with, “ The injustice of the thing is what makes me 
frantic. 


| and balls, and stuff, when a quarter of the money 


‘* Yes; but you're not going in the van,” said Har- would set us all up for life. And that old twaddle, 
ry, importantly; ‘ Dobson will take your box, but I Lowther, pocketing his nine hundred pounds for the 


























| be a good man, anda gentleman too, whatever you | 


To see that fellow Langley, for instance, | 
| throwing away sums on bis horses and carriages, | 
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living, and just giving my father two hundred pounds | 


for doing all his work. I’ve no patience.” 

‘* Has Dr. Lowther been beard of lately?” said 
Mary, trying to lead away from the subject. 

‘Sent my father a check, as usual, tor the alms- 
house dinner on Christmas Day, and the school feast 
and all that, and hoped we would accept all thecom- 


| pliments of the season, stupid oli bloke.” 


Mary laughed irreverently at her brother’s men- 
tion of the rector, who, though nominally resident, 
yet suffering from a variety of nervous complaints, 


| ‘really spent almost one half of the year at Ventor 
| and the other at Malvern; and even whenat Farley, 


seldom emerged from his comfortable rectory. 

‘‘ But mamma said that Dr. Lowther was really 
much worse,” sbe remarked. 

Harry shrugged his shoulders and laughed, and at 
that moment, as they reached the top of a Jong hill, 
Mary uttered a joyful exclamation as the lights of 
Farley twinkled out in the broad green valley below. 

The descent was rapid, and in about a quarter of 
an hour they passed over a picturesque old-fashioned 
bridge, and entered the straggling, irregular village 
street. The‘ Blue Anchor” stood with hospitable 
open door; then came the blacksmith’s open shed, 
casting its red warmth and light out into the chilly 
evening; further on, the village shop, the centre of 
gossip and business in Farley. Cottages stood on 
either side of the read, some detached, some in blocks 
of two or three together. Harry drew rein at last 
before a little garden gate leading to a white-washed 
cottage not mach above the labvrers’ dwellings by 
which it was surrounded; but it was home; the 
home of Mary’s heart. 

In a moment, she was at the open door—in the lit- 
tle passage—in the small square parlor—fond arms 
were round her, eager hands were freeing her from 
her cloak and shawl, all the dear voices were talking 
at once, and nobody listening to anybody! And 
when the first buzz of welcome subsided, it was more 
delightful still; when Mary had taken off her bonnet 
in the little room which she shared with Cilla, and 
had come down again to the sitting room, and when 
Harry had returned from putting up the gig, and 
when Mr. Mackworth had come in from his parish 
work, and had added his #ffectionste greeting to that 
of the rest, then Mary gayly insisted on resuming old 
habits and performing all her old home duties—to 
try, as she said, to fancy that she had never been 
away. She lighted the candles, trimmed the fire, 
helped to spreal the sup per-table, and afterwards to 
clear it away, and finally sat down, between her 
father and mother, and with Cilla, and Harry, and 
the two younger boys, close by, and talked and lis- 
tened, enjoying the full tide of home talk. 

The first interruption came when her boxes came, 
which was not until late, Dobson’s progress, never 


rapid, having been further delayed by the number of 


Christmas hampers he had had to deliver. 

Mr. Mackworth exid that Laurry and Jack—two 
sturdy brown creatures, ten and eight years old— 
had better help Harry to carry up the boxes, and as 
it was nine o’clock, they need uot return; but Mary 
looked so piteous and imploring, and so earnestly 
begged that one box might be opened then and there, 
and that the boys might stay to help, that he gave 
way with asmile, and settled himself in his arm- 
chair to see what the box contained. The first 
things to emerge were the various small pieces of 
finery which Mary had bought for her sister; noth- 
ing very costly, but dainty trifles which Cilla was 
known to prize; a pair of kid gloves, a collar and 
cuffs of the latest fashion, a few bright ribbons, and 
such like feminilities, at sight of which the slight 
pale, golden-haired girl colored with pleasure, and 
Mary’s eyes sparkled with pride and love. Then 
came Mrs. Mackworth’s gift, the warm, serviceable 
shawl which Mary hung over her mother’s shoul- 
ders, ard then Grew back, admiringly, watching the 
long, soft folds which bung gracefully on the still 
elegant figure. 

‘** You look so nice, mother dear,” she said, kissing 
the worn face which had once been as lovely as Cilla’s; 
‘doesn’t she now, papa? Andisn’t the shawl just 
like herself- so nics, and soft, and gray. I chose it 
out of the heap directly.” There was a langh at this; 
aud Mrs. Mackworth returned her danghter’s kies, 


| a8 she assured her that her rheumatic shoulders 


would be thanking her all the winter through. 

Laurry and Harty were made happy with a ball 
and peg-top; and Harry with much real satisfaction 
took possession of the knitted stockings in which 
Mary excelled. Then, rather timidly, for all his 
children stood in some awe of the curate, she laid her 
gift upon her father’s knee. Mr. Mackworth put on 
his spectacles, and studied the title. 

“My dear! This book has been my roc’s egg ever 
since itcame out. But Mary, my dear, thia is a 
costly gift. Have you found Fortunatus’s purse?” 

“Tl tell-you exactly how it was, papa.” And she 
Telated the bistory of her long vain quest, and of the 
journey to Grueby’s, and of the little adventure which 
had there befallen her. Everybody grew rather ex- 
cited; and the boys began to make a series of not too 
brilliant jokes about the chivalrous unknown. It 
was plain, Harry averred, that he had fallen in love 
at firet sight. Was Mary sure that he had not hung 
on behind to find out her address? Cilla. joined in 
With small witticisams, but ended by a little Jangh 
and toss peculiar to herself, and the remark: “ But 
it’s of no use, Harry! This dear old Goody wont 
make a heroine of romance! Not in your line, is it, 
Polly?” 

“Ah! if it had been you now, Cilla!” csied Mary, 
laughing, : 
The curate, awakening from the study of his new 





possession, and becoming alive to the fact that his 
children were talking nonsense, ordered the little 
boys off to bed, and suggested that Mary’s box might 
as well be removed. 

As she stooped to close the lid, she exclaimed, 
** Here is this mysterious brown-paper parcel left at 
the bottom, and it had not any of your things in it, 
Cilla, after all. What can it be?” 

She took it up and was about to open it, when the 
sound of little shrill voices floated in on the frosty 
air, and the boys came tumbling down in extraordi- 
nary dishabille, to beg that they might stay up to 
hear “the echool-cbildren singing Christmas carols. 
There was arush to open doors and windows, and 
Mary threw the parcel upon the table, and thought 
of it no more. 

That was a delightful evening; and the midnight 
chat with Cilla was delightful too. But when Mary 
had insisted on the weary, eager girl ceasing her 
chatter and goirg to sleep, she herself lay awake for 
long hours, and ber thoughts were not pleasant com- 
panions. Home was more dear, home faces were 
more beloved than ever; but coming to it all with a 
fresh eye and a matured mind, she saw, as she had 
never seen before, how the whole family was groan- 
in@bnder the heavy pressure of poverty. 

‘But that, at all events, 1’) see to,” thought she; 
** while I am at home Cillaand the dear mother shall 
always have something that they can eat; bat how 
will it be when Iam gone? Well! sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof, and I have six whole weeks 
to spend at home.” And comforted by this thought, 
Mary Mackworth slept soundly on this first night of 
her return. 


END OF CHAPTER ITI, 
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THE TUDOR SLIP-KNOT. 


IT was not delicate of Henry the Eighth to call a 
lady whom he had induced to cross the sea, and marry 
hiw, a Flanders mare. Old Harry must have had 
experience in love-making before he made an offer of 
his hand to Anne of Cleves, yet he mismanaged, as 
bis father’s son should not have done. For when 
Henry the Seventh thought of taking a wife, whom 
he had not seen, he went about the business system- 
atically. He sent envoys to Spain, where the young 
queen of Naples lived, instructed them to get an an- 
dience of her, and make fu!l report to him, upon her 
skin, her bair, her eyes, her nose, her teeth, her lips, 
her hands, her fingers and her breast. They were to 
get hold of her slippers, that they might judge of her 
real height, and see ‘‘ the fashion of ker foot.”” They 
were to make inquiries about her genera! health and 
diet. They were also instructed to come as near her 
in conversation as etiquette would permit, in order 
to feel if her breath were sweet. 

Delicacy was not a Tudor virtue, when wives were 
in question. Of Henry the Eighth and his six wives 
I say only let them rest in peace. But King Henry’s 
playfal views of marriage were not confined to him- 
self; they belonged equally to his friends and favor- 
ites, and tickled his two sisters, whose domestic hia- 
tory contained facts almost as peculiar in their way 
as any in the life of their more noted brother. Mar- 
garet, the elder, was first married to James the 
Fourth of Scotland, and after that king’s death at 
Flodden, allowed herself to be wooed and won by 
Archibald, Earl of Angus. This alliance brought 
ber into no small trouble, from the factiousness of the 
Scotch nobility. She not only lost the influence she 
had possessed as queen dowager, but was deprived of 
the guardianship of her own son, and even for some 
time forbidden to see him. She was also robbed of 
her widow’s portion, and was left at times in positive 
distress and penary, in consequence of which she for 
a while returned to the court of her brother in Eng- 
land. Then she found that tie only way to make 
life tolerable in the country of her adoption was to 
humor the different parties alternately. Finally she 
became entirely detacbed from the interests of her 
husb«nd, and resolved on getting a divorce from him, 
in order to marry one Henry Stewart, to whom she 
had taken a fancy. How to set about this was a 
question, one might have supposed, of no small diffi- 
culty, for all the world had its eyes open, when she 
matried Angus. But when she came to thick of it, 
it occurred to her that her first husband, James the 
Fourth, had not been killed at Flodden, but mast 
have been alive when she married Angus. Hence che 
was able to draw the agreeable inference that her 
marriage with Angus had been bigamy, void from the 
first. And so, though she had been his wedded wife 
for fourteen years, she was now free to marry Henry 

tewart—and she did. The new alliance, however, 
was not much happier than the former; for after some 
years she found that her third busband showed her 
as little consideration as her second had done, for 
which reason she obtained a divorce from him also, 
and died a single woman. 

Henry the Eighth’s second sister, Mary, was not 
altogether so unfortunate; but she had troubles 
enough. Henry gave her in marriage to Louis the 
Twelfth of France in the full expectation that the 
aged and sickly king would not live long, and he 
overcame the young girl’s natural objections toa re- 
pulsive match, with the assurance that she should 
be free to marry whom she pleased next time. She 
had not long to wait for the opportunity, because 
King Louis died three months after the marriage; 
but she does not seem to have been quite sure that 
her brother would keep faith with her. So to make 
all right, she herself, before she left France, married 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who was at that 
time over un an embassy, and to whom she seems to 








bave been attached when she was forced into the 
French alliance. He was young, brava and hand- 
some,—in all personal qualities a match for her; but 
the aristocracy of the day found in this case a grave 
offence against decency, which they had failed to nee 
in the match with Louis the Twelfth. Suffolk was 
an upstart. His title of duke was at this time buta 
year old, and only two years ago he had been plain 
Charles Brandon. His advancement had been 
wholly due to the king's favor, and by his impudence 
in marrying the king’s sister the best blood in Eng- 
land was set on to boil. 

To do Henry the Kighth justice, he did not suffer 
his own blood to boil in the same pot with the blood 
of his nobles. Indeed, it is pretty clear that he sent 
Suffolk to France with a promise that he should 
have Mary to wife on his réturn; and there is no rea- 
son to doubt that it was at least sincerely promised. 
Mary, however, was sadly afraid that she should be 
victimized again, and took the matter into her own 
hands, to the great displeasure of her brother, and to 
the disgust of all English nobles. 

The man, whom ske had thus chosen, and made 
her second husband—what were his attractions? 
Physically speaking, he was not unlike Henry tlie 
Eighth, who, no doubt, was drawn to him by the 
qualities which they possessed in common. He was 
like him in having a big, large frame, strong limbs 
and animal passions, and a liking for rough, manly 
exercises. But in mental qualities he was much his 
inferior. With just education enough to writea very 
bad band he spelled almost every word in a fashion 
quite his own, and barely made himself intelligible 
in letters totally void of grammar. Henry the 
Eighth, however, had employed him both in war 
and in diplomacy, and in the year before his mar- 
riage with Mary had tried to recommend him as a 
husband to Margaret of Savoy, daughter of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. 

Whether Suffolk himself had produced any serious 
impression on Margaret is more than doubtful. We 
have a letter of hers upon the subject to the King of 
England’s ambassador, stating that she had shown 
the duke a great deal of respect, out of consideration 
for his master; but that marriage was a thing she 
could not think of, otherwise she would be dishon- 
ored and looked upon as a fool. Henry the Eighth, 
indeed, who had just then won the town of Tournay 
and found time for a little trifling at the end of a 
busy campaign, had done a portion of the wooing on 
Suffolk’s account, who was probably a clumsy hand 
atit. ‘Iknow well, madam,” said the king, “ that 
my fellow shall be to you a faithful servant, and that 
he is altogether yours.’ But she had allowed Suf- 
folk to flirt with ber with no great reluctance. After- 
wards she was annoyed to find the affair commonly 
talked about, apparently through the idle vanity of 
Suffolk, who could not keep himself from showing a 
diamond ring that he had stolen from her finger. 
Of this boast Margaret seems to have felt that some 
explanation was necessary, and she gives the follow- 
ing account of it in her letter: 

* Oue night at Tournay,” she writes, her letter be- 
ing translated to us by the ambassador to whom it 
was addressed, ‘“atter the banquet he put himself on 
his knees before me, and in speaking, and him play- 
ing, be drew from my tinger the ring, and put it 
apon his, and since showed it me; and I took to 
laugh, and to him said that he was a thief, and that 
I thought not that the king had with him led thieves 
out of his country. This word /arron he could not 
understand ; wherefore I was constrained to ask how 
one said in Flemish /arron. And afterwards I said 
to him in Flemish dieffz, and I prayed him many 
times to give it me again, for that it was too much 
known. But he understood me not well, and kept it 
on unto the next day that I spake to the king, him 
requiring to make him to give it me, because it was 
too much known—I promising him one of my brace- 
lets the which [ wore, the which I gave him. And 
then he gave me the said ring; the which one other 
time at Lille, being set nigh to my Lady of Hornes, 
and he before upon his knees, it took again from my 
finger. I spake to the king to bave it again; but it 
was not possible, for he said unto me that he would 
give me others better, and that I should leave him 
that. I said unto him that it was not for the value, 
but for that it was too much known. He would not 
understand it, and departed frow me. The morrow 
after, he brought me one fair point of diamond, and 
one table of ruby, and stowed me that it was for the 
other ring. Wherefore I durst no more speak of it, 
if not to beseech him tiat it should not be showed to 
any person; the -which hath not all been to me 
done.” 

But certainly the most extraordinary fact relating 
to this Duke of Suff 1k is, that he had a wife living 
at the very time he was thus flirting with Margaret 
of Savoy, and even when he married Henry the 
Eighth’s slster! If this fact bad been known to the 
enraged king and nobles, it would ce: tainly have Jus- 
tified their indignation. How he managed to escape 
detection and punishment on this ground is not easily 
explained; but the fact seems to be proved beyond 
dispute, as he afterwards obtained a bull from the 
pope to legitimise his issue by Mary, and in this doc- 
ument the circamstances of the case are stated. 

It seems that he had been first betrothed to a lady 
named Ann Brown, bunt before the marriage was 
complete he obtained a dispensation to marry bis 
aunt, Margaret Mortymer, whom he accordingly did 
make his wife. Some time afterwards, however; be- 
ing dissatisfled with the step he bad taken, he found 
out one objection to the marriage in the fact that he 
and his wife were in the second aud third degrees of 
afliuity, and another in the fact that his wife was 





ame way related to his first betrothed. These 
circumstances, a8 it was afterwards stated in the 
bull, weighed upon his conscience and he got the 
marriage pronounced null by an cflicial; on which 
he married his first love, Ann Brown, by whom he 
bad a daughter. So much of Browns, Mortimers, 
Brandons, Louises, James, Archibalds and Henrys, 
who illustrate in the lives of Henry the Kighth’s two 
sisters, Margaret and Mary, the free and easy way of 
wearing the matrimonial tie as a slip-knot, Tudor- 
fashion. 
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RUNNING DOWN A BILL. 


A story is told of Mr. ——, well known in this city 
as an easy-dispositioned, good sort of a fellow, who 
has unconquerable scruples against paying debts— 
not 80 much from ethical as financial reasons—be- 
lieving, with the famous epigrammatist, Martial, 
that Nature absolves him from al! pecuniary liabilities 
to whom she has not given the means of discharging 
them. 

Some time ago a certain collector for a merchant 
tailor found among his bills one for forty dollars for a 
suit of clothes, against our hero, whom we will call 
Jenkins. The collector called at Jenkins’s place of 
business and presented the memorandum of indebt- 
edness. Jenkins ran his eyes over it hastily and 
carelessly, and returned it, saying: 

**There’s some mistake about this—I owe them 
twenty-tive dollars tor a coat, 1 know—but nothing 
more. They’ve got some one else’s bill mixed up 
with mine. Tell Jones, Rubinson & Co. (we will so 
style the firm), 1’ll call down and see About it.” 

The collector retired, and surrendered the bill: into 
the hands of J., R. & Co., but they hearing or seeing 
nothing of their debtor tor three months, again sent 
the specimen of their chirography to Jenxins. 

‘* Halloo!” exclaimed tiat wortby, ‘‘ what’s this? 
Forty dollars for a pair of } ants!—Well, that is a good 
price. Look here, my friend (to the collecto:), there’s 
a big error here somewhere, and I intend to have it 
rectitied. Tell your employers I'll be down there in 
@ week or two and have that thing straightened.” 

A second time the collector departed, and delivered 
his message as he had received it. The tailors knew 
that their bill was correct, and waited patiently for 
Jenkins many weeks, but he éame not. 

Once more the bill was made visible by the collec- 
tor to the eye of Jenkins, who blustered out: 

“* What the mischief is all this about? why, con- 
found it, all I got there was a summer vest, the one I 
have on now—forty dollars for this—well, that is cool! 
Tell Jones, Robinson & Co., their bookkeeper must 
be drunk. The price of the vest was four dollars—I 
remember it well—l’il pay that some time when I 
am passing. Just tell them so.” 

Three months more elapsed, and Jenkins never 
came near the store to settle or arrange his bill, and 
for the fourth time it went back to him. 

* Forty, forty, forty—what?—dollars?”? questioned 
Jenkins, squinting at the paper—‘‘furty devils! 
Weil, that’s a good joke! O yes, 1 see—ha, ha, hal 
Why bless your soul, that is intended for torty cents 
—they put the figures in the wrong column. I was 
going to Louisville one day, and I stopped into their 
place and bought a pair of socks, and as they had no 
change convenient for a ten dollar note, I told them 
I'd step in and pay it—and by Jove! I’ve never 
thought of it since. It’sall right—but I haven’t a 
dime in my pocket as it happens. I'll be down that 
way to-morrow, though, aud drop in and pay the 
trifle.” 

Seven, eight, nine weeks passed, and no Jenkins. 
For the fifth time the collector stood in Jenkins’s 
path with the ominous and everlasting bill. 

Jenkins looked long-at the bit of paper, apparently 
lost in surprise, repeating: 

*“‘ Jones, Robinson & Co.,—Jones— Robinson— 
Jones—Jones,” and finally asked: 

‘* Who are they, any how?’’ 

‘Why, you know,” replied the collector, ‘ the 
merchant tailors on Front between —— and —— 
streets.” 

“Let me see! I believe I have heard of such a 
firm, but nothing good of them, thougu—Junes, Rob- 
inson & Co. O, yes—they’re a set of swindlers. L 
know them quite well—thvy can’t play any of their 
sharp gameson me. I never was in théir store in 
my lite. 1’d be ashamed to be seen going iuto such 
a den of thieves. Forty dollars! Why, confound 
their villany and impudence! Tell them if they 
ever dare to speak to me on the subject, I'll kick 
them for their impertinence!” 
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THE SPIDER. 
One of the most singular facts in relation to this 


“insect, is that it casts its skin once every year. In 


order to effect this, it forms,in one corner of the 
web, a kind of thick purse, similarto that in which 
it used to enclose its eggs. Placing itself then in the 
centre of its web, it begins to distend its body with 
all the violence it can exert, for several minutes, un- 
til it splits its skin the whole length of the back. 
This being accomplished it gradually forces its body 
through the aperture, drawing out its legs one by 
one, until it is entirely free from its covering. The 
exuvie retain the entire form of the spider, and are 
perfectly transparent. The insect itself, atter this 
great change, remains quite gelatinous, and is of a 
pale green color. In this condition it retires to the 
atorementioned purse or bag, leaving the skin sus- 
pended in the web. This shelter it is not able to 





qu.t for about three or four days. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
WE SHALL MEET. 


ween 
BY MATTIR WINFIELD TORREY. 


We shall meet in the summer, the bright, blushing sum- 
mer, 
When garlands of roses the hillsides have crowned, 
When the earth lies asleep in the low, drowsy murmur 
Of bees in the blossoming thickets around. 


We shall mect when the long, dreary winter is over, 
And summer with blossom and fragrance is rife: 
When the meadows are sweet with the scent of the 
clover, 
And streams are unfettered and wakened to tife. 


We shall meet, and shall walk in the radiant brightness 
That gleams on the pathway which lies just before; 

The days shall flit by with such marvellous lightness 
As never attended their footsteps before. 


We shall meet, and with gladness our hearts shall run 
over, 
The music of heaven shall ring in our cars; 
No more shall this heart from the haven be rover, 
The promise of rest in the future appears. 


O, to meet and to look all the heartfelt emotion 
The tongue cannot utter, the lips dare not speak! 
To read in the eyes all the lifelong devotion 
The heart of a lover dare offer or seck! 


O, to feel thou art near will be joy beyond measure; 
To clasp thy dear hand will be piercingly sweet; 

The sound of thy coming alone can bring pleasure ;— 
O, hasten the season in which we shall meet! 
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ABOARD THE SEA-MEW. 
A THRILLING STORY. 





COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 





BY WILLIAM K. NEVILLE, 








CHAPTER XV. 

Now you might have thought that, under all cir- 
cumstances, these four passengers would have been 
as thick as possible together ; but no; Mr. Bell seemed 
to have an idea of what Mr. Ward’s feelings were, 
and though polite and pleasant, that was all; and 
though Miss Bell never showed a sign of giving him 
@ friendly look, I couldn’t help thinking that she did 
not quite dislike the young doctor. 

That evening we had an ambassador from the fore- 
cabin in the shape of the fat passenger, who brought 
&@ message to say that they wanted water below. We; 
let him come up after they had knocked at the hatch 
for some time, but all we could do was to pass him 
on with the message to Van, who swore out some- 
thing, but would give no further answer; while as to 
going back, the messenger would not think of that, 
so that our force was strengthened, so Mr. Ward 
said, but I only thought of the meat tins and biscuit. 


Night again, and we set our watcb, wondering | 


whether we should get through it alive, for it was 
like living over one of those volcanoes, I thought. 
There might be an explosion at any time; and 
though I wouldn’t make any show of my trouble, I 
was a good deal worried; and as for them as had 
been wounded, they seemed suffering as much as me. 

Mr. Ward had the first watch, with Bill Smith 
and Mr. Tomtit; and when he woke me up, it was 
from a pleasant dream of hume. But he reported 
all right; and with Sam Brown and Mr. Bell for my 
mates, we began the second watch. 

I said Mr. Bell, but really it was his sister, for the 
poor chap seemed to me to be sinking, though, with 
the bravest of hearts, he fought against all of it, and 
held up to the last. 

I’d been talking cheerfully to Miss Bell about 
there being safe to be 3 vessel cross our course next , 
day, when suddenly she seized my hand, held it 
tightly, and pointed to something rising slowly up 
from the cabin skylight. Sam Brown must have 
seen it at the same moment, for he left the wheel, 
and the vessel fell off before the wind. 

‘* What’s that?” whispered Miss Bell; and do you 
think I could speak? Nota word; for there, slowly 
making itself known, was an enemy which | had 
never counted upon seeing, and I couldn’t help giv- 
ing a groan, as I felt that now we should be beaten 
indeed. 

Accident, or done on purpose, I could not tell, but 
the ship was on fire, and the smoke rising in asteady 
colamn rolling slowly up, while I had hardly roused 
the sleeping men, before, with a shout, Van, closely 
followed by Brassey and the other two, came over 
the poop on the deck. 

Fighting seemed no good, after what was taking 
place before us; our enmity seeming quite small now 
before this trouble, and besides, what was the use of 
having a struggle for what would probably be burned 
to the water’s edge in the course of an hour or two; 
so giving way, we slowly backed up into the fore- 

part of the ship, leaving the mutineers free to act as 
they pleased. 

It was a bad plan, for the first thing they did was 
to loosen the men in the forksle, when out they came 
yelling and savage, but only to stand and stare fora 
few moments at the smoke rolling up through the 
tarpanlin, which now began to blaze. 

That it was an accident was now plain enough, 
for, taking no notice of us, they began, in a hurried 
sort of way, to draw buckets of water and throw over 
it; then two men got to one of the pumps, but what 
they did seemed a mere nothing, and then a panic 


seemed to seize them, and throwing down the buck- 
ets, they began busily to get one cf the boats ready, 
throwing in a compass and anything they could lay 
hands on, some fetching rum and biscuit up out of 
the cabin, and all in a hurried, frightened way, as if 
not a moment was to be lost, and they might expect 
the ship to blow up any minute. 

All at once Mr. Ward darts forward, shouting, 
“Lend a band here, and we shall save her yet!”” And 
for the next quarter of an hour no one would have 
thought there had been a mutiny, for we were all 
working away side by side against what was an ene- 
my to both parties; and bucket after bucket was 
poured into the burning bole, but with no more ef- 
fect than if the buckets had been thimbles. 

The tire and smoke came rolling up, and rising 
, higher and higher, while, as if to fan the flames, a 
sharp wind blew seemingly from all four quarters at 
once, miaking the flames roar again; and first one 
and then another threw his bucket into the fire, and 
began running below for provisions to put into the 
two boats. 

I think Mr. Ward was the last man to drop his 
bucket, and that was when the flames had risen and 
risen in a column of fire to lick the rigging, and 
then began leaping from rope to rope and gail to sail, 
till the mizzen was one blaze of light, brightening 
the sea far and wide, till it looked like so much golden 
oil, without a ripple upon it anywhere. 

They soon had one boat lowered, and were busy 
over the other, getting in everything that they 
thought would be useful, we all helping; and it was 
in this boat that Van seemed to intend going, for, 
letting Brassey take charge of the other, and telling 
him to push off and lay to, he kept back four of hie 
party, and helped with a will. 

All at once I missed Mr. Tomtit, but he appeared 
directly after, and I knew what he had been doing— 
letting loose his birds; and there were the poor little 
things. fluttering about, and uttering strange cries, 
as they circled round and round the flames, some. 
only to scorch themselves, and fall in; but, as he 
said, it was better to set them free, than leave them 
‘there in their cages to be burned. 

At last the boat scemed to contain all that could 
be put in, and Van’s four men were waiting, when the 
' fat passenger, who was all in a tremble, stepped for- 
| ward to get down, but Van shoved him back, saying, 
| ‘* Ladies first ;’’ and crossing to where Miss Bell was 

kneeling beside her brother, he caught her roughly 
round the waist, lifted her, and made towards the 
side, when she shrieked out to me to save her. 

‘* Best go in the boat, miss,” I had half said, when, 
like as I supposed she did, I seemed to see through 
Van’s designs, and stepping forward, there was a 
short scuftie, and I had the panting bird tight in my 
! arms; while before any one could take a step to stay 

‘ him, Van slipped over the side into the boat, and 
| stood up in her, shaking his fist at us, and laughing 
like a demon as he was, as he told us to “burn and 
be d——d.” 

It was hard to realize it at first; but there were 
both boats rowing slowly away, plainly to be seen in 
the golden light shed by the flames, and we eight 
| souls, one a fair, delicate woman, left to burn upon 
that roaring furnace of a ship. : 











CHAPTER XVI. 


I pon’r care who the man may be, but it is a hard 
struggle for any one to see two roads open to him, 
the first leading to life, and the second to a horrible 
death, and for him to force himself to take the last 
one. I’m not going to blame Sam, nor I aint a going 
to blame Bill Smith. It was only natur’s first law, 
when Sam says to me just one word, and give hia 
head a nod seaward. ‘ Hot,” says be; and he took 
a header off the ship’s side, and strikes out towards 
the last boat. Then ‘“‘Come along, matey,” says 
Bill; and he takes his header, and swims arter the 
| boat—and that wastwo gone. As for Mr. Tomtit, 
he was so taken up with his poor birds, that he didn’t 
seem to care a bit about hisself, till I goes up to him, 
and says, ‘‘ Hadn’t you better try and make the last 
boat, sir?” 

‘* Make the boat, my man?” he says, in a puzzled 
sort of way. ‘‘No; I don’t think I could make a 
boat.” 

“* Swim arter it, then,’’ I says. 

‘*No,” he says, mournfully; 
stroke.” 

‘* More shame for you,’’ I says. And then I felt so 
savage, that I goesup to the fat passenger as was 
sitting on the deck, of course, and I says, says I, 
giving him a sharp kick, ‘Get up,” I says, “ will 
you? you’re always a-crying.” 

**O Mr. Roberts,” he says, blubbering like a calf,— 
‘“*O Mr. Roberts, to come to this!” 

“Go overboard, then,” I says, savagely, “for now 
you’ve pumpéd all that hot water out of your hold, 
you can’t sink.” 

Now all this time the fire was roaring away, and 
sending a glow in all directions for far enough round, 
while the sparks kept on dropping likea shower. It 
was a beautiful sight in spite of the horror; and I 
couldn’t help looking at it a minute, till 1 turned 
round and saw Mr. Ward standing quite still, looking 
down upon Miss Bell, who was on her knees by her 
brother’s side. Butas I was looking, she got up pale 
and quiet, and looked first at meand then at Mr. 
Ward, and then she says, quickly, ‘‘Why do you 
both waste time? Why do you not swim after 
the boat?” 

“And you?” said Mr. Ward, in a slow, husky 
way. 





“TI can’t swim a 


towards where her brother lay with his head on a 
cushion, and pointed to him with a sad smile, and 
then holding out her hand to me as she sank upon 
her knees again by her brother’s side, she said, 
* God bless you, Mr. Roberts—good-by.” 

I took her pretty little white band, and kissed it, 
and then stood back, for she held out her hand to 
Mr. Ward, and he took it and kissed it, and then 
sank on his knees by her side, holding her hand 
tightly ; and when she said once more, “‘ Go!’”’ heonly 
smiled and kissed her hand again. 

It was so still, in spite of the fluttering roar of the 
flames, that I could hear every word he said, as he 
almost whispered to her, ‘‘ Eady, darling, 1’ll never 
leave you.” 

The next moment her face was down in her other 
hand, and I could see that she was sobbing, when, 
feeling all wet-eyed myself, I turned away, when if 
there wasn’t that fat passenger blubbering away 
more than ever! 

** Get up, will you?” I says; “ I never did see such 
a thundering swab in my life as you are;” bat all he 
says was, ‘*© Mr. Roberts!’ 

All at once I heard Mies Bell give a great cry; and 
turning round, 1 saw that Mr. Bell had started up, 
and she was clinging to him; then he held out 
hand to Mr. Ward; but before be could take it, the 
poor fellow fell back. He was free of his trouble. 
Now you know I wouldn’t have cared if that there 
fat passenger would only have kept out of my way; 
but there, the more trouble one was in, and the more 
he was wanted out of the way, the more he piped his 
eye, and got just where you didn’t want him. He 
always was a nuisance from the day he first came on 
board, and to make it more aggravating, he would 
look jast as if he was made on purpose to kick. 

‘“ Why wont you get out of the way?” I says, for 
all this time I’d been turning over in my own mind 
a way to get out of the burning, if we could, and 
there was that great fat chap a-sitting on a hencoop 
that I wanted. 

**O Mr. Roberts!” he whines again. 
**O, look there!” 

And I did look, when, if there wasn’t my two pcor 
mates just coming up to the last boat—we could see 
it plainly; and if one brute didn’t tire at ’em, and 
another stand up with the boat-hook in his hand, 
ready to shove the first one under. 

* God help ’em,”’ I says, *‘ for I can’t;” and then, 
Mr. Ward helping me, we got a couple of loose spars 
overboard, and some rope to lash with, and a couple 
of hencoops; and as fast as Mr. Ward, and Tomtit, 
and the fat passenger, who seemed to have been 
warmed into life by the fire—as fast as they lowered 
the stuffdown, I, who was over the side, lashed it 
together, to make something like a raft. 

I couldn’t do much; there wasn’t time, for the fire 
gained upon us; and now there was no one at the 
helm, the ship had swung round so that the smoke 
and flame all came our way. I felt, too, that it was 
only to make lifalast another day or two, for there 
was no getting at any prog, as there wasn’t a scrap 
of anything in the forksle; for I went down to see 
when I first thought of theratt. However, I shouted 
to them to lower down the water-beaker by the fore- 
mast, and they did, and then Mr. Tomtit came over 
the side, and the fat passenger rolled down somehow, 
and shook my head, for the raft went low on his side. 
And now there was only Mr. Ward and Miss Bell to 
come, and partly by coaxing, partly by dragging, he 
had got the poor girl to the side, when she turned 
her head to take another look, as I thought, of the 
poor fellow lying dead there, and as Mr. Ward stood 
there holding her, the pair showing out well in the 
bright light of the burning ship, I could not help 
thinking what a noble-looking pair they made, and 
then I shouts, ‘‘ Lower away, sir!’ when, as if star- 
tled by my words, Miss Bell darted away trom Mr. 
Ward, when in a moment there came a roar as of 
thunder, the raft heaved and cracked under us, and 
beat against the side of the ship, while something 
seemed to strike me down, 80 that I lay half-stunned 
upon the grinding coops and spars. 

But I contrived to get on my knees, struggling 
from under some heavy weight, and then every mo- 
ment getting clearer, I understood that the ship had 
blown up, and that Mr. Ward must have been dashed 
from the gangway, and fallen on to me, 

And Miss Bell? 

I dursn’t ask myself the question again, but shoved 
the raft away, and began to paddle with a piece of 
board, so as not to be drawn down when the vessel 
sank. In place of all being bright light, it was now 
pitch darkness, except just here and there, where 
pieces of burning wood floated on the water, and then 
hissed and went out. From being so near, I suppose 
it was, we escaped anything falling upon us; and 
feeling pretty safe at last from being drawn down, I 
was trying to make out the lines of the ship by the 
smouldering hull beginning again to show a flame 
here and there, when a husky voice close by shouts 
out, * Help! help!’’ 

** Here!” I cries, hailing; and the next moment 
we were lower still in the water, with Bill Smith 
aboard, and he says, says he, “Tom, I was about 
done.” 

** It’s only put off for another hour or two, Billee,” 
Isays. ‘** And where’s old Squintums?” 

. On your weather-bow,” says a gruff voice, and 
then we went down another two inches with Sam 
aboard. 

Well, there was some comfort in doing one’s best 
to the last; and I began to feel Mr. Ward about a 
bit; but he was coming to fast, and the first thing he 
wanted to do was to paddle back to the ship; and 


And he cries, 








She did not answer, only turned for a moment 


| lay by waiting for the morning, to get together more 


taft, I gave way, dangerous as it was, though a very 
smal] sight worse than our present position; and we 
soon paddled up to the smoking mags, that I expect- 
ed would settle down every moment, and then, get- 
ting hold of the side rope, Mr. Ward and I got on 
deck. 

It was not dark, for there was a little flame here 
and there, and in some places there was the glow of 
a lot of sparks, but we hadn’t come to look for that; 
and, as we stood there forward amongst the smoke, 
I felt my heart heave, as, with a groan that seemed 
to tear out of his chest, Mr. Ward threw himself 
down by the figure he was looking for. 

She seemed to have ran back to throw herself upon 
her brother’s body, and there she was, with her arms 
round him, and thongh pieces of burning wood lay 
all about her, she did not seem to have been touched, 
It was a sad sight, and in spite of all our troubles, 
I had a little corner left for the young fellow, who 
had clasped her in his arms, when he started up with 
a cry of joy. 

** Here-—water, Roberts, quick!’ he cried; and al- 
most as he spoke. Miss Bell gave a great sigh, and 
we gently lowered her on the raft, when, getting 
hold of a bit of burning bulwark fivating near, I 
squenched it out, and continued to lash it to us, so as 
to ease one side. Then we paddled slowly away, and 


fragments, and make a better raft. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


MORNING came bright as ever, and I gave a bit ofa 
laugh as I saw Mr. Ward and Miss Bell sitting tight 
hold of bands; for, in place of seeming to fear him, 
she was now looking up to him as if for protection. 
Sam and Bill, poor chaps, were in a queer state, for 
when they had reached the boat, Van had struck 
at them with the boat-hook till they had turned 
and swum back; and now they lay on the raft with 
their poor heads seeming to ask Mr. Ward to come 
and help them; and, with Miss Bell to assist him, he 
did all he could to help them. 

The boats were nowhere in sight; but just abuut a 
quarter of a mile from us lay the ship, smoking and 
burning just a little, her poop and midships a deal 
shattered, main and mizzen gone, and lying along- 

ide, but foremast standing with nearly all the rig- 
ging. As to the fore-part, it did not seem much 
damaged ; and, as she hadn’t sunk so far, it struck 
me as she wouldn’t sink at all while it kept calm; so, 
Mr. Ward being of my opinion, we paddled our raft 
back once more, We two got on board with Mr. 
Tomtit; and what with one of the pumps left rigged 
and a bucket or two, we found we got out pretty well 
every spark and bit of a flame we could find; made 
our examination amongst the black steaming ruin, 
and found that the powder on board, or whatever it 
was, must have taken an upward direction, and blown 
@ good half of the deck cff. Still, so far as we could 
see, there was no fear of her sinking; 80, clearing a 
spot furward, we began to think of getting the oth- 
ers aboard. 

But, first of all, we got a bit of sailcloth, and laid 
it over the poor gentleman as lay there stiff and 
stark, so as not to distress his sister. 

Now the fat passenger had offered to help as, and 
no doubt would have done his best; but hang me if 
he could any more mount the side of the Sea-mew 
than fly. He panted and puffed for a bit, but that 
was all, and then he sat down again on the raft, puff- 
ing and talking to Miss Bell when he could get ber 
to speak, which waan’t often. As for Bill and Sam, 
pour chaps, they couldn’t hold a head up; and I was 
very glad when we’d got a bit of an awning rigged 
up, and Miss Bell on board and underneath it. 

Next thing to be done was to find some biscuit and 
water, Mr. Ward said, for they’d tinished what was 
in the beaker, the two poor chaps being that thirsty 
they kept asking for it, and Miss Bell not having the 
heart torefase. So Mr. Ward said water; but, speak- 
ing for myself, I said rum. After a long hunt, we 
found, just where we should never have thought to 
see it, a tin of preserved meat, and had a hard fight 
to open it, but we managed that; and then I was in 
luck soon after, and turned up a bag of biscuits, half 
burned and smoked, half sound; while a little hard 
work laid bare a water cask, and I filled the beaker. 

It was quite warm, that water was, but in our state 
every drop was so much bottled pleasure, and after a 
good hearty draught, I was ready for any amount 
more work. 

So, after forgetting them for some time, I goes up 
the foremast, and had a good lookout for the two 
boats; but not a sight of them could I see, after a 
good half hour’s watch; when I came down, and 

helped Mr. Ward and Mr. Tomtit to get all the 
burned wood overboard. 

Now, done up as we were, it wasn’t reasonable to 
expect a vast deal of work done; but we kept stead- 
ily on till it was dark, when we finished the tin of 
meat, and a biscuit and some water apiece, settled 
that I was to keep the first watch ; and then, without 
@ mutineer within reach, the others lay down to rest, 
for we had settled, Mr. Ward and me, that Mr. Bell 
should be buried at daybreak. 

Well, { took my place and helped myself to a quid, 
leaned over the bulwark, and watched the clear 
bright stars now in the sky, now as I saw them re- 
flected in the water, and then I got asking myself 
questions about how it was all to end, when I thought 
I should be more comfortable sittingdown. So, pick- 
ing out a spot, I began to reckon up how long it 
would be before I must call Mr. Ward to relieve me; 





thinking we might pick up some pieces to lash to our 


and then I thought that he’d feel as bad as I did, and 
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and want Mr. Tomtit to relieve him, and then he’d 
watch till daybreak, when he’d relieve the birds, and 
Mr. Ward would put a piece of fresh bandage round 
the turtle-dove’s head, and if the fire broke out again, 
the fat passenger would cry upon it until Miss Bell 
boxed his ears, when he’d relieve me, and I should— 
no, I shouldn’t—yes, I should—— 
I started, saying to myself ‘‘ I was nearly asleep,” 
when | took a fresh turn at my quid, and Mr. Ward 
asked me if I’d marry him and Miss Bell, and the fat 
passenger could give them away, and then go and sit 
on the raft with me, and sink it down, and down, 
and down, and always going down, and lower, and 
lower; and instead of its getting darker and darker, 
it got lighter and lighter, and there seemed a warm 
glow as from the sun, only it was the water so far 
down it seemed to choke; and I told Mr. Ward I 
did not think it quite proper, but I’d marry them if 
the fat passenger would not give them away, but get 
out of the way—and—avast, then—avast, then—yes, 
what ?—all right—— 

“The fire has burst out again,” cried Miss Boll. 

And that jast while I closed my eyes for halfa 
minute. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


You see there’s that in a fire. that it never knows 
when it is beaten; you drive it down in one place, 
and it comes up in another, just where you least ex- 
pect it; while after such a shock as we had had, 
there was nothing surprising in our feeling as most 
people do when there’s a fire in a ship with a mixed 
cargo—afraid of an explosion. There were the 
flames towering up again quite fiercely and always 
in the nsost savage way just out of your reach. 

But if the flames could be savage, I felt that I could 
too, for, you see, I looked upon it as my fault, for 
sleeping at my post, when I ought to bave seen the 
first flash out. So I got down amongst the smoke 
and steam, and as they handed me buckets of water, 
I placed them well, and by degrees we got the fire 
under again.” [t was just about daybreak as we 
turned all the glow and flame into blackness, half 
hidden by steam; but even then we daren’t leave 
off, for another such outbreak would have made an 
end to us. Even now, most of the cargo seemed 
destroyed, and it was cruel work, for everything 
fought against us except the weather, which certain- 
ly did keep clear and calm, or we must have gone to 
the bottom. But, as I said, it did seem such cruel 
work to have things that we were ready to die for 
the want of destroyed before our eyes. 

We were all worn out; but sooner than run any 
more risks, we kept on pouring water into the hold, 
till it seemed quite impossible for fire to break out 
again; and there we were at last with the ship our 
own, what there was of it; but though there was a 
good-sized piece of the fore-deck left, and a little 
round the wheel, the only way to get from stem to 
starn was by climbing down amongst the burned 
rubbish, and then making your way through it till 
you reached the starn. 

By means of a little hunting about, though, we 
managed to get at some provisions, and among other 
things a cask of pork, with the top part regularly 
cooked. We gut at water too, and some rum; and 
then it didn’t seem to matter, danger or no danger, 
fire breaking out or mutineers coming back, sleep 
would have its way, and one after the other we 
dropped off, the fat passenger in a corner, and Mr. 
Tomtit with his legs dangling down over the burnt 
hold. 

I talked to Miss Bell and Mr. Ward afterwards 
about my having neglected my duty, but they would 
hardly have a word about it,and nowI found that 

though we bad slept, Miss Bell had been awake and 
watching; bat now she went into the sort of tent we 
had rigged her up; and Mr. Ward having the same 
thing in his head as I had, we went and had a talk 
together, and an hour afterwards we had poor Mr. 
Bell neatly wrapped in a piece of sailcloth, with some 
iron stanchions and bolts at the feet,and lying de- 
cently waiting for Miss Bell to wake again. 

She came out of her tent at sundown, looking pale 
and haggard; and as soon as she saw what we had 
been about, the tears began to roll down her cheeks, 
and she came and knelt down by ber brother’s head 
and joined her hands. 

I did not want the sign Mr. Ward made me to do 
as him and Mr. Tomtit did, and there we knelt for 
some time on that calm, solemn sort of evening, with 
the ship just gently rolling on what seemed a sea of 
orange. There wasn’t a breath of wind stirring, but 
all was quiet and peaceful, with only Miss Bell’s sobs 
and the twittering of birds to break the atillness. 

I don’t think I said so before, but there were a 
many of the birds escaped the fire, and perched about 
on the deck and rigging of the foremast; and when 
Mr. Ward and I had gently lifted the body of the 
poor gentleman on to a hatch by a port, we drew 
back, and knelt down again, thinking Miss Bell 
might like to say a prayer aloud before we gave the 
body a sailor’s funeral, when one of Mr. Butterwell’s 
robin-redbreasts hopped down upon the deck, and 
then giving a flit, perched right upon the dead man’s 
breast, and burst out into its little sad mournful song, 
making even my poor old battered heart swell and 
swell, till I was ’most as bad as the fat passenger, 
whose complaint 1 must have caught. I can’t tell 
you how much there seemed in that little bird’s sad 
song, but it was as if it took you back into the far 
past, and then again into the fature; and weak as 
the little thing waa, it had a strange power over all 
of us there present. 

As if that robin had started them, the sparrows 








began to twitter just as though at home in the eaves; 
a thrush far up on the foreto’-gallant-yard piped 
out a few notes; and a lark flew out over the glori- 
ous sea, and fluttered and rose a little way, singing 
as it went, just as if it were joining with the others 
in a sort of evening hymn. And now it was that 
Mr. Ward made a sign to me as he said he would; 
and I got up and went softly to raise the head of the 
hatch, to let the burden it had on it slowly slip into 
the golden water. But with a faint cry, Miss Bell 
started forward, seeing what I meant, and half throw- 
ing herself upon the long uncouth canvas wrapping, 
she sobbed and cried fit to break her heart... 

It was a sad sight, and there was not a man there 
who did not feel fur the poor girl. I felt it so much 
myself that 1 was glad to turn away; and there we 
all waited till the sun dipped down below the waves, 
lower and lower, till he was gone, and a deep rich 
purple darkness began to steal over the sea. From 
golden orange the sky too turned from red to deep 
blue, with almost every color of the rainbow staying 
where the sun had gone down. Then it grewdarker 
and darker, with star after star peeping down at us, 
and the smooth sea was here and there rippled by a 
soft breeze that came sighing over us. 

4 And now it was that Miss Bell’s sobs seemed to 
have stopped, and leaning over her, I saw that she 
had gently slipped away, so that only her poor white 
arm lay across the body, and when Mr. Ward gently 
lifted it, her head sank lower and lower, and we knew 
that her grief had been too strong for her, and she 
had swooned away. 

I’ve been at more than one gailor’s funeral, which 
has a certain sadness about it that seems greater 
that what you know ashore, but this seemed to me 
the worst I had ever badtodowith. Troubleseemed 
to have been heaped upon trouble, and though in 
the heat and excitement of storm or a fighfyou often 
go very near death, yet you do.’t seem to fear it as 
you do at a time like this was, when as I stood over 
that bit of canvas it seemed to me that I was nearer 
to my end than I had ever felt in all the dangers I 
had been through. 

It was growing darker and darker; the birds had 
all stopped their twittering, and I was thinking and 
thinking, when in a slow sad way Mr. Tomtit got up, 
and came and stood over the corpse, and tried to 
speak, but his voice seemed choked. He went on 
after a minute or two, though, and said, in a quiet 
deep voice, a short and earnest prayer, one that I 
had never seen in a book, nor heard before or since; 
and in it he prayed the great God ofall people, who had 
seen the sufferings of this our poor brother, to take 
him to himself, even as we committed his poor de- 
cayiog body to the great deep— the Almighty’s great 
ocean, upon which we poor helpless ones now float- 
ed—thanking him for his preservation of us so far, 
and praying that his protection might be with us 
evermore. And he prayed too that as it had pleased 
God to bereave the sorrowing sister, might it please 
him to put into the heart of every man present to 
be a new brother and protector to the weeping one, 
even were it necessary, unto death. 

And there was a great silence fell upon us all; 
then came a slow grating sound, a soft rustle as I 
raised the hatch, and a heavy splash in the water, 
which broke up into little waves and flashes of light, 
to die away again into darkness. 

There was more than one deep sob heard there 
that night from out the darkness; and though dark, 
it was not so black but we could see Mises Bell at Mr. 
Tomtit’s feet, holding his hand as he bent over her, 
and seeming to be kissing and crying over it. 

No one seemed to care to move for a long, long 
time, but at last Miss Bell’s dress rustled softly as 
she glided away to her tent, and then Mr. Tomtit 
went and leaned over the side. And mind, I do not 
call him by that name from any disrespect, for though 

we had all been ready to laugh at him for his looks 
and ways, tbere was not a man there but would have 
gone and gladly shaken the hand which Miss Bell 
had kissed; and I felt vexed myself for not feeling 
before how good a heart the man must have who had 
so great a love for all of God’s creatures that he 
would risk his life even for his birds. 

That was a sad, sad night, though the ship seemed 
lighter now that there was no longer death on board; 
and I was in such a low miserable state, that I did 
what seemed to me to be the only thing I could do 
that night, I went and sat down beside the fat pas- 
senger. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WE had no time for sadnersand sorrow; there was 
too much to be done. I would not fly a signal at the 
mast-head, for fear of its bringing the mutineers 
back, for, though it did not seem likely that it would, 
I did not wish to run any risk. 
Mr. Ward and the others, I set to, and we made a 
good strong raft, and provisioned it, in case of a 
change of weather, for, though keeping us up well 
now, I felt sure that a fresh wind must send the ship 
to the bottom. All I thought would be of use to us 
I got on to the raft; and I spent a many days lashing 
on a cask here and a spar there, and even rigged up 
@ little mast with a lug-sail, and had an oar or two 
for steering. *I couldn’t get myself away from that 
raft, feeling to want to make it perfect, which it 
wasn’t atall. But there it was, and the best I could 
make; and day after day we rolled about in the long 
gentle swell of the great ocean, looking for some- 
thing to heave in sight. 

There was very little to occupy us beyond looking 
out, for seiling the ship was out of the question, 





since, if she had careened over, the water would 


But with the help of 


have come pouring in at one of the rents in her side; 

80 we waited on day after day, during which time it 

seemed to me that asort of jealous feeling was spring- 

ing up between Mr. Ward and Mr. Tomtit, for Miss 

Bell used to keep away all she could from the young 

doctor, and sit and talk hour after hour with Mr. 

Tomtit about his birds. But Mr. Tomtit, though he 

used to look pleased, only looked so in @ quiet, sad 

sort of way, and I used to think that he felt it did 
not mean anything for him; and he’d go and feed 

his birds afterwards, and sigh as he did it, and always 
try to be good friends, as far as he could, with Mr. 

Ward. 

It was a fine thing for us that we had a doctor on 
board, for I believe he saved both Bill Smith’s and 
Sam’s lives, poor chaps, for they &ad been sadly 
mauled about by the mutineers, and for days all they 
could do was to lie still and talk wildly about things. 
Sam in particular would rouse us all of a night by 
shouting out that Van was striking him; but they 
both got better by degrees. 

Last of all, what I was afraid of happened—the 
wind changed, and it came on to blow a little. It was 

nothing more than a pleasant fresh breeze, but 
enough to make the sea dance a bit, and the old Sea- 
mew to roll and pitch, so that I was obliged to have 
aman at the wheel, ard a bit of sail set, to keep her 
out of the trough; but bandle her how I would, I 
couldn’t keep the water out, and the question got to 
be, how long could we wait without taking to the 
raft? and another question was, too, how long could 
we keep to the raft without being washed off? 
Thinking of this made me rig lines round it, and 
give an extra lashing here and there just where I 
could, 

The next day, there was not a doubt about what 
our duty was; and getting the raft round to the lee 
quarter, we lowered Miss Bell down, and then made 
ready to join her; when, more from use than any- 
thing, I ran up the rigging to take a sweep round, 
when—I could hardly believe my eyes—there was a 
brig bearing down under easy canvas, and not three 
miles off! We were so busy, or we must have seen her 
before. Howsoever, my first act now was to hoist a 
signal; and then, there being no time to lose, I gct 
aboard the raft, being the last man to leave the ves- 
sel; and then we hoisted a bit of sail,and made 
towards the brig. Pe 

We had not left the Mew a minute too soon, for 
just as wo had got about two hundred yards away, a 
squall took her, and she bent right over, righted, ca- 
reened again, and then settled rapidly down, and 
was gone. 

We were all so taken up with the sight, that, for 
& moment, we forgot the brig, and when we turned 
to her again, she was bearing away. I thought that 
she had seen our sbip, when we hoisted the signal ; 
but from her acts, this could not have t een the case, 
and now every second was increasing her distance. 
We shouted, we yelled and hoisted a handkerchief on 
the end of a boat-hook; but she did not see us; and 
gradually we saw sail after sail dip down out of sight, 
and we were once more all alone on the great ocean. 

If we had seen no sbip, I should not have cared; 
but this seemed such tantalizing, despairing work, 
and but for Miss Bell, Ishould have been about ready 
to give up. 

That night I was sitting steering our lubberly craft, 
when Miss Bell came and sat beside me, and after 
being silefit for some time, she points out seaward, 
and asks me if what she saw was a star. 

I looked at it for a few minutes, for I hardly dared 
to answer at first, but I felt sure directly after, as I 
told her it was, and a bright one for us, being a ship’s 
lantern, 

Soon after sunrise next morning, we were laugbing, 
crying, and acting as bad as that there fat passen- 
ger, for we were aboard a large ship, whose light 
had shone out like a star of hope to us; and when 
they picked us up, I found that the vessel was bound 
for Sydney. 

But our pleasure did not last long, for what with 
the exposure and excitement, Miss Be}! broke down, 
and next day she was so far from being in safety that 
she was in a raging fever. 

Perhaps I may be right, perhaps wrong; but meas- 
uring things as 1 saw them, it has always struck me 
that, true-hearted man as he was, Mr. Ward would 
never have won his wife, after all, if it had not been 
for that fever; but it must have been a fine thing for 
him, being thesonly doctor within reach, to have to 
tend on her, and most likely save ber life. 

It was in after-years that I saw them happily set- 
tled in Wellington; and as they had me seated there 
between them, they seemed to treat me quite as an 
old friend as we went over together the old days, and 
Mr. Ward told me laughingly how hard a fight he 
had had to win his wife. 

We talked long over our old troubles; and I had 
news for them of some of the mutineers—of how I 
had learned that one boat had been picked up, with 
the crew’s story written on their faces, for they had 
suffered horribly before they were saved from cer- 
tain death. As for the other boat, it was never heard 
of more. 

I had news for them too of Mr. Tomtit, whom I 
had seen in the street just before I had left England 
on that cruise. He had shook me heartily by the 


to show me the collection of birds he was about to 
ship, with a lot of what he called baby-salmon, for 
Sydney. He was still a bachelor, and pressed me 
hard to go and see him again, and wanted me to stay 
to dinner then; but my time was short, and I had to 
say good-by, though not till I had asked if he had 





then told me that he had been to England, and called 
to see him; and shed tears when he said good-by. I 
said it myself now; but he made me stop for a glass 
of grog, and a half-hour’s chat about our perils 
aboard the Sea-mew. 





RATCLIFFE HIGHWAY, LONDON. 
Almost all of the shops in the Highway smack 
somehow of the sea. The tobaccunists expose glossy 
black piles of ‘‘American Negrohead, 31.an oz.” In 
the photographers’ frames, smart young merchant- 
men’s mates proudly sport their navy-mimicking 
uniforms; stewards figure in the shore-going gilt- 
buttoned watch-coats, and house-flagged caps, in 
which, amongst admiring fewale friends, they pass 
themselves off as ‘* pursers ;” grinning tars overcome 
by the solemnity of the curtained camera, display 
with gravity their broad collars, shaggy breasts, and 
hats plastered down on their occiputs; and trios of 
man-of-war’s boys are grouped like Graces with their 
hands onone another’s shoulders. Nautical Alma- 
nacs, navigation books, sextants, compasses, barom- 
eters, are sold in this shop, with the miniature mid- 
shipman in white trousers, or the full-rigged or more 
than full-sized captain in cocked-bat, taking cease- 
less observations from its door jamb; in that, green- 
cased ,yellow-lettered signal-lamps are the only wares. 
In a third, if s0 disposed, you can buy (just #8 you 
might a “charm ” or a watch-key at a silversmith’s) 
an anchor, a ship’s wheel, a buoy, a block that might 
serve for a card-table, or a great coil of tarry cordage 
that looks like a lump of magnified “ pigtail.” A 
fourth is black with marline-spikes, and bright with 
barbed heads of “ grains” for dolphin and porpoise 
spearing, to say nothing of a heap of other unfamil- 
iar hardware. Here dangles a row of zinc pails, and 
there of wooden buckets with rope-handles. Some 
of the outfitters make a specialty of waterproofs, 
scenting their neighborhoods, like a whaler’s hold, 
with blended odors of tar and oil. Stiff as hoards, 
the black garments sway in the wind with out- 
stretched arms, like the figure over a “ dolly-shop,” 
or a boy’s sketch of his schoolmaster in slate-pencil. 
The yellow oil skins gleam in the cavernous store 
like sunlit trees in a dusky grove. Other outfitters 
offer almost ever) thing that a sailor can want to buy. 
At the door of the shop, in one arm-chair, lolls the 
obese, hook- nosed proprietor ; opposite him, in anoth- 
er, sits his still fatter and more hook-nosed spouse, 
Sooth to say, they remind one somehow of bloated 
spiders in the middle of a cobweb, although the 
wife is sometimes nursing a dirty, hook-nosed, fat 
baby, with a cooing fondness that contrasts queerly 
with her business ’cuteness. “ Seamen’s Advance 
Notes Cashed,” is announced in staring capitals on 
a bill pinned to one of the garments dangling over- 
head. Every sailor who passes—yellow, brown or 
black— is accosted as if he were a son, or, at the cold- 
est, a favorite nephew, by the watching couple. 
That he must want to buy something is taken for 
granted. 

Black srea-boots, unblacked “lookout” boots, 
woollen stockings, cotton st ckings, check shirts, 
comforters, silk neckerchiefs, cloth trousers, canvas 
breeches, oilskin breeches, all kinds of waistcoats, 
juckets, coats and overcoats, low-crowned shiny hats, 
straw hats, “chimney-pots,’’ Scotch bonnets, sou’- 
westers with snug flannel-lined flaps, fur caps, plush 
caps, gold-banded navy caps, pillows and mattresses 
covered with gay chintz patterns, pots and pannikins 
as brightly polished as prize tankards, a ring ora 
watch, a sea-chest or a baccy-box—whatever he pleas- 
es—he can take his choice. If he wants a hammock, 
there is one swinging in the shop, bulged out bya 
hook-nosed small boy, who peers over the side exact- 
ly like Punch. A statistician probably might ascer- 
tain the amount of wages paid and advanced to sea- 
men in London; and this, I imagine, would pretty 
nearly represent the amount of money spent by sea- 
men in London—a large proportion of it in this dirty 
Highway. The trellis guarded window of its money- 
changer’s shop is spotted as if patched with all kinds 
of dirty, flimsy, quaintly charactered foreign notes, 
and queer greasy bits of battered copper and silver 
and brassy-looking gold are huddled together in his 
wooden bowls. Foreign, too, is the aspect of many 
of the sailors’ boarding-houses—the Bremen House, 
the Prussian Eagle, the German Flag, etc., with red, 
and white, and blue foreign ensigns, and aunounce- 
ments of gutiges entertainment, in yellow German- 
text, painted upon their panes. It seems at first un- 
accountable that sailors can find “ pleasure ” in sit- 
ting and standing in the low cramped bars of these 
lod ging-houses, crowded together like pigs in an Irish 
packet, in a stifling atmosphere of tabacco-smoke, 
and the stale fumes of slopped beer and spirits; but 
aiter the forecastle, a pigety, with liberty and unlim- 
ited “lush,” would almost seem a palace to poor 
silly Jack. 

In the Highway, too, he can enjoy at all hours the 
company of his sirens. O, such hideous sirens! 
flaunting about bare-headed, in dirty white muslin 
and greasy, cheap blue silk, with originally ugly faces 
horribly seamed with smallpox, and disfigured by 
vice; eyes freshly black from last night’s blow, or 
circled with the stale rainbow of an ancient bruise. 
When, according to the local phrase, “ the Highway 
1 has woke up” for its never intermitted revelry by 


hand, just as if I was his equal, and taken me home | night, scenes occur, both in and out of doors, which 


cannot be spoken of; but even at high noon it is im- 
possible for the most incurious observer to avoid no- 
ticing how the sailor is preyed upon by these wretch- 
ed parasites as they share bis pot of porter at the 
bars, or block his staggering tacks across the pave- 
ment. Poor silly Jack is thought fair game by most 





seen any more of the fat passenger. Mr. Tomtit 


of the prowlers of Ratcliffe Highway. 
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AN OLD TIME STORY. 


We have seen recently, in several publications, ex- 
tracts from the early records of Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth, that show up the crudity of our then 
civilization. On glancing over the former records, 
we were attracted by the case of John Porter, Jr., a 
very bad young man, who figured in the record for 
about 1640. The case was a peculiar one, as, beyond 
its intrinsic atrocity, it involved a serious dispute 
among authorities. The case is given in the records, 
at length, and we copy them verbatim: 

“The Narative of John Porter, Junr. 

‘* John Porter, Janior, the sonne of John Porter, 
of Salem, in the county of Essex, in New England, 
yeoman, being about thirty years of age, and of suf- 
ficient capacity to vn lerstand bis duty vnto his sape- 
riors, according to the fifth commandment, bat, he 
being instigated by the divill, and his carrupt heart 
destitute of the feare of God, did not only prodigally 
waste and riotously spend about four hundred pounds 
of money and good comitted to him by bis ffather, for 
bis improvement in two vojages to the Berbadoes, 
and so for England, where by his evill courses he 
ran himself farther into debt, (and was there im- 
prisoned, from whence bsing relieved by the charit- 
able asistance of some ffriends of his ffather,) all of 
which debts his father did voluntarily discharge. 
After this returning to New England, bis parent en- 
teriajned him with love and tendernes, as their eldest 
sonne, and provided for him as was expedient and 
necessary. All these things have been clearly de- 
monstrated to the Court; but notwithstanding the 
saji John Porter, Jun, did carry himself very per- 
versely, stubbornely and rebelliously towards his 
naturall parents, who are persons of good repute for 
piety, honesty and estate. 

He called his father thiefe, lyar, and simple ape, 
. Frequentiy he threatened to burne hia father’s 
honae, to cutt down his house and barne, to kill his 
etttle and horses, and did with an axe cutt doune bis 
fence severall tj mes, and did set fire toa pyle of wood 
neere the dwelling house, greatly endangering it, 
being neere thirty roads. 

He called his mother [the hardest names, ending 
with] Gamar To Shooes, and told hie her tongue 
went like @ peare monger, and sayd she was the rank- 
est sow in the tunne; and these abusive names he 
vaed frequently, 

He revjled Mr. Hauthorn, cve cf the magistrates, 
calling him base, corrupt fellow, and sajd he cared 
not a— [rap] for him. 

He revjled, and abused, and beat his father’s ser- 
vants, to the endangering of the Jife of one of them. 

He was prooved to be a vile, prophane, and comon 
swearer and drunkard; he attempted to stab one of 
his naturall brethren. A!l which things are prooved 
by the oathes of safficient witnesses upon record.” 

The old gentleman threw grass at first, as so Indul- 
gent a parent would be like to do; that is, took gen- 
tle measures, but the danger from the wicked 
**sonne”’ overcame a!l natura! feelings, and he com- 
plained to the local court. Released from this, John 
bebaved worse, and vas sent to meet the great Court 
of Asistante, or General! Court in Boston. He im- 
pudently, it is said, in the record, ‘‘denied some 
things, others he excused by vajne pretences, and 
some he ouned, but gave no signe of true repentance; 
wherevpon the saj:l Court proceeded to give sentence 
against him, the same whereof is, to stand vpon the 
gallows, with a roape about his neck, for one hower, 
and afterwards to be severely whipt, and so comitted 
to the house of correction, to be kept closely to 
worke, with the dict of that honse, and not thence 
to be releast without speciall order from the Court 








country asa tine two hundred pounds. * * * * 
lf the mother of the sajd Porter had not beene ouer- 
mooved by hir tender and motherly affections to for- 
beare, but had joined with his father in complajning 
and craving justice, the Court must necessarily, 
have proceeded with him as a capitall offendor ac- 
cording to our law, being grounded upon and ex- 
pressed in the word of God, in Deut. 22: 20, 21.” 

That penalty was death. This the motherly feeling 
could not permit, though probably imbued with the 
flinty theology of the time, and so her name stands, 
after two hundred years, and she will forever stand, 
as the embodiment of tenderness and pity in a stern 
and unfeeling age. Even the wicked acts of the 
rebelliou&’ John—including his abuse of Mr. Justice 
Hathorne, the witch-finder—is softened by the light 
that the mercy of his mother throws around it. And 
we think there must have been something in mitiga- 
tion of his case, from the subsequent proceedings 
regarding it in the upper court. 

John escaped from prison before his time expired— 
probably having received the blows and exposure to 
which he had been sentenced—and presented him- 
self before three of his majesties honorable com- 
missioners then at Warwicke, with complaints of in- 
justice,” who granted him protection and a warrant 
for a new trial in Boston, before themselvea, which 
was accordingly held, and the action of the General 
Court made nugatory, much to the disgust and in- 
dignation of the latter. 
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HOW TO GET FAT. 

‘* Skeleton,” in a correspendent’s column of a Lon- 
don Journal, desires to know how she can get fat. 
The oracle replies: ‘* In answer to ‘Skeleton’s’ in- 
quiry how to become fat, I wish to inform her that 
milk taken before rising in the morning is the best 
thing. Halfa pint, either warm or cold; if the former, 
a lump or two of sugar makes it better. If she lives 
in London, there is a kind of rich milk called ‘ babies’ 
milk’ sola on purpose for ladies and children to 
drink. She should eat plenty of butter and fat, and 
underdone meat. Cream is very good; also corn 
flour, semolina, arrowroot, etc. Good stout is very 
fattening; she should have two or three tumblers a 
day—one always the last thingat night. If not stont, 
a wine-glass or two of rum-and-water with sugar.” 
An oracle which can aunflinchingly give such a re- 
sponse as that, without any sign of emotion, and 
without leaving any loophole of ambiguity, teil its 
miserable client todrink a tumbler fal of stout the last 
thing at night, and one of babies’ milk the first thing 
in the morning, must at least be far above the vul- 
gar suspicion of corruption or of hambag. This reply 
was given last December; and if meantime ‘ Skele- 
ton”? bas been conscientiously and continuously 
cramming herself with babies’ milk, underdone meat, 
corn flour, stout and rum, every one must admit that 
by this time she ought to be as sleek as Belteshazzar. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NoOvELS. Vanity Fair. A Novel 
without a Hero. Sy William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Household Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co., snecersors to Ticknor & Fields. 


The publication of Thackeray's works in the same 
elegant style as Charles Reade’s novels, is a revival 
in literature very acceptable to readers, The issue of 
Vanity Fair, as the pioneer, bas jast cecurred, and 
the rest will rapidly follow. This is a very wonder- 
fal book, in which the author, before the scenes, de- 
scribes the varied incidents as they pass, and touches 
the various springs in human nature that make men 
act themselves, while the spectator sees all the mo- 
tives and latent feelings that combine to make soci- 
ety what itis. The high and the low are revealed in 
the show; and though the author is too apt to satir- 
ize and treat severely what are bat the weaknesses of 
human nature, he is just to the virtuous side of the 
account, and gives the graces of humanity the am- 
plest credit. It is, as many gill say, the best novel 
ever written—certainly the best that Thackeray ever 
wrote—and it has had a host of readers who have 
been enlivened by its wit or encouraged by its moral; 
and we are glad that it has taken a new start witha 
new class, who wiil treasure it, in its present hand- 
some form, and wake it a feature in their libraries. 


THACKERAY'S 


| The present volume is embellished with a fine pic- 


ture of the author. “ 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
By Edward J. Wood, author of ** The Curiosities of 
Clocks and Watches trom the Earliest Times,” etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very pleasant and interesting work, descriptive 
of the peculiar ceremonia!s attending marriage in 
civilized and barbarous nations, and many queer 
facts are narrated that will be new to the reader; 
certainly if many of our brides were subjected to 
such treatment as will be found described in the 
book, they would hesitate a little before accepting 
the position. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE Dopak CLuB; or, ITALY IN MDCCCLIX. By 
James De Mille, author of **Cord and Creese; or, 
The Brandon Mystery,” With One Hundred Thius- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


. This amusing serial that convulsed the readers of 
Harper’s Monthly, some time since, has been pab- 
lished in book form, paper covers, by the Harpers, to 
run a new career of fun and excitement. It is one of 
the most pleasant trifles, based on fact, ever pablish- 
ed. The incidents are for the most part verities, the 
narrative attractive, and the illustrations excellent. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 





BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. Pab- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that ia 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

Number one of volume XXX. of BALLOU’s MAG- 
AZINE is issued, and is in all respects a capital num- 
ber. The engravings are superb, the prose is inter- 
esting, and the poetry is the best that we have read 
for some time in any magazine. This number is a 
model one in every respect, and those who now sub- 
scribe can see what they may expect for the balance 
of the year, in the shape of reading. The contents 
are as follows: “ Court Life at Compiegne;” ‘‘ House 
of Peter the Great;” ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents;” 
“The Young Philosophers,” J. J. Colbath; ‘‘The 
British Throne;” ‘Scenes about Copenhagen ;” 
“Jaly;” “Tbe Banks Estate,’ Theodore Arnold; 
“Qneen Esther,” Lottie Brown;” “Jaly,” Mrs, 
Ellen M. Mitchell; ‘‘ My Grandfather’s Cruise in 
‘the Year One,’” W. H. Macy;” ‘* Sweet Margerie,” 
Mrs. M. A. Denison; ‘The Gentleman from Cali- 
fornia,” N. P. Darling; ‘His Divorce,” Grace H. 
Horr; ‘‘Tne Yankee Officer and the Partisans,” 
J. Franklin Fitts; ‘‘My Trip in the Sally Ann,” 
Miss Canilla Willian; ‘‘The Inundation,” George 
H. Coomer; ‘‘ Running the Gauntlet,’ Charles P. 
Ilsley; ‘‘A Lay of Love,” Anna M. Tomkins; ‘ Del’s 
Hair,” Elizabeth Bigelow; “A Fatal Love,” Cath- 
arine Earnshaw; OuR YOUNG PEOPLE's STORY- 
TELLER—* Luck and Pluck; or, Juhn Oakley’s In- 
heritance,” H. Alger, Jr.; ‘‘ Grandpa’s Pet ;” “ How 
Allan and Bertie canght a Burglar,” E. J. Whitney; 
“The Housekeeper;” ‘Curious Matters; ‘ Facts 
and Fancies;” ‘Adventures of Mr. Blob the Artist.” 
— (Humorous [llustrations.) 

Terms: $!50 per year; seven copies, $900; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. [tis not necessary that all 
the copies of « club should be addressed to one cfiice, 
bunt may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

The postage upon BALLOU'S MONTHLY or the 
NOVELETTE is but twelve cents a year, when paid 
quartorly or yearly in advance at the post-cflice 
where the subscriber receives it. 

Remember, only $1.25 per year where twelve copies 
and upwards are ordered. 

The Magazine bound in muslin for 75 cents per 
volume, two volumes in each year; or in half Turkey, 
the whole year in one book, for $1.50. A few bound 
volumes of 1867 and 1868 for sale at $1 50 per volume, 
or $3.00 for the year, delivered at office or sent by 
express. If sent by mail, 25 cents per volume addi- 
tional for postage. 

—-— — 4 ~ 

BALLOU’s MONTHLY.—We have received this in- 
teresting magazine tor Jane, which we regard as one 
of the most sntertaining published in the conntry. 


[ts terms are 3150 per year, in aivance. Address 
Elliott, Thomes & Lalbot, Boston.— Seneca Advertiser. 


PARIS PACKERS. 


In Paris there are men who follow the business of 
packers and movers. Alert, deft-handed and sure, 
they enter one’s house ag six o’clock on the morning 
of removal and take possession. Every article of 
glase, china and parian is packed with delicate care 
by men who understand the handling of such things 
aa wellastbe head packers at Haughwont’s. One 
set of men strip the pictares from the walls, wrap 
the frames and box them; others tear up carpets, 
pat the chairs together, and have draperies removed 
in a twinkling, books boxed and utensils disposed 
with surprising celerity. All the farniture, unless 
there is an untsual amount, goes into one enormous 
covered van, which the men bring with them, where 
it Is stowed away with a nicety which would astonish 
the cafmen of New York. At twelve o’clock every 
article has left the house. When the load arrives at 
the new abode, the same bands nnpack and lay down 
everything, and by nightfall the house is in thorough 
order. The beauty of this system looks despairingly 
enviable to American eyes. You go out of your house 
in the morning, spend the day in shopping or driv- 
ing, and retarn to your new lodgings for dinner, to 
find everything in readiness. The head packer is in 
some way responsible for the security of everything 
that passes through his hands, and the consequence 
is they are removed with a care which renders break- 


ages wonderfully few. 
—_—_—_—_—_-E 





FRENCH LopGInGs.—A gentleman in search of 
lodgings in Paris inquired the price of a room, and 
was told that it was six hundred francs a year. 
Remarking that it was too high, ho crossed the street 
and found another precisely like the first, which he 
was told was eight hundred francs. ‘‘How? Two 
hundred francs mcre tban the other side of the 
street?” ‘Ah! but if monsieur should happen to 
die in this house, he would be buried at Pere La 
Chaise, while if he should die opposite, he would be 
carried to Mont Parnasse.” 





THE PEACE JUBILEE.—Alderman Newton Tal- 
bot, our junior partner, has been selected as chair- 
man of the preas reception committee, for the Peace 
Jubilee, and R. C, Dunham, of the Sunday Times, as 
secretary. .Representatives of the press from otber 
cities will receive a warm welcome at the hands of 
these gentle:nen. 





+—— > 


A Goop Mewory.—There is a man in Chicago who 
has so remarhkable a memory he is employed by the 


Fashion and Gossip. 


QUEEN JSABELLA AT THE OPERA.—The ex- 
queen, with her husband and a lady of honor, occn- 
pied the imperial box at the Italien, where Patti’s 
parting benefit had brought together a crowded 
house. She wore a dress of pink silk, covered with 
black lace, and a heavy wreath of bunches of violets 
alternating with white camellias; a few diamonds 
only. She is immensely stout, with heavy, coarse 
features, arms like pillars, and broad projecting bust. 
She is said to put on remarkably majestic manners 
when playing queen; but as sheshowed last evening, 
her manner of moving seemed fidgoty and rather 
nervous than dignified. She used her glittering fan 
as only a Spanish woman can; opening it, fanning 
herself for an in+tant and closing it, several times in 
succession, with marvellous rapidity, the motions of 
of the fan being more like those of a butterfly than 
anything else. She and her party disappeared be- 
tween each act, evidently in quest of refreshments 
that were doubtless provided for them in the little 
drawing-room with which the imperial box commu- 
nicates. Everything about her ex-majesty indicates 
that she is not one who can live upon air. 

The famous nun, Sister Patrocinio, has left her 
convent at San Ildefonso, to take up her abode with 
the ex-queen. Isabella holds her sanctity in such 
superstitious reverence that she wears no other che- 
mises than those that have been worn by Sister 
Patrocinio! 


A LAMENTABLE DEATH.—Misa Delinda Louisa 
Cook, @ Maine girl of 18, who recently poisoned her- 
self in San Francisco, owed her death to an igno- 
rance of the qualities of arsenic, She wax a robust 
and handsome girl, but afilicted with a ruddiness of 
countenance, not in accordance with her ideas of 
beauty. Having heard that arsenic would improve 
the complexion, she bought a couple of ounces of the 
poison at a draggist’s, and when at home took a tea- 
spoonfal of it. In the afternoon she was taken sud- 
denly ill. When questioned, she stated-that she had 
taken the mineral. When informed that she had 
taken a large dose of deadly poison, and that her 
life could probably not be saved, she was greatly as- 
tonished, and intense mental anguish was added to 
her terrible physical suffering. Every possible effort 
was made by the physicians in attendance to save 
the life of the sufferer, but she died in a few hours. 
The coroner’s jury found a verdict that she came to 
her death “by having taken a dose of arsenic for 
the purpose of beautifying her complexion.” 

THE FRENCH CoURT.—A8 a relief from the sur- 
feit of magnificence in the decoration of the pslace 
of Fontainblean, where the French court is to pass 
the summer, the orfinary rooms are as plain as can 
be. The ermperor’s bedchamber is absolutely with- 
out ornament; bis bed has not even curtains; by its 
side is a green-silk screen, which can be folded or 
opened aud placed against the bed. The walls are of 
wood wainscoting, painted white. The empress’s 
bedcbamber and dressing-room are decorated quite 
as plainly, and her sitting-room has no crnament, 
except a@ marble group. 


VALUABLE WEDDING GIFTS.—A Madison Avenue 
bride has a wedding gift from her father of a house 
farnished with all the ‘‘modern conveniences.” 
Nearly all the bedrooms are hung with silk, the beds 
being placed in alcoves and entirely hidden from 
view. Long mirrors from ceiling to floor are in every 
room. The attic has been fitted up as a croquet 
ground, the walis and woodwork padded witb green 
reps, and the floor covered with the same. In the 
cellar, which has been cemented and paved, a long 
alley bas been built for bowling, with every conven- 
ience of gas, fires, etc., for all weathers. 


HoME AND FOREIGN Gossir.—A gentleman well 
and favorably known to the public, and one of Mr. 
Booth’s most intimate friends, says that the trage- 
dian was quietly married to the lady whose name is 
now being bandied about in connection with his, not 
long after his magnificent theatre was opened to the 
public. Leavenworth, Kansas, ladies pride them- 
selves on their ability in driving. There are said to 
be more ladies there who habitually heli the reins 
over fast horses than in any otber place of the size 
in the country.——The laws in Indiana about divorce 
have not been changed. The attempt to effect a 
change was successful in the State Senate, but failed 
in the other branch of the legislature, and the law 
of the State now stands as heretofore.——In a New 
York paper last winter the public was informed of a 
family in afiliction from a novel and distrersing cause. 
A veil of real point lace had been ordered from Paris 
tor a wedding but had not arrived, and the bride’s 
family were much “ concerned,” fearing that “ tulle” 
would have to be substituted.——A writer in the 
Revolution demangs for wives equal pay with their 
wet nurses ——Swallow-tailed coats are indispensa- 
ble articles of costume for St. Louis lawyers.——One 
divorce to ten marriages was the rate in Connecticut 
last year ——A New York girl takes 37 white muslin 
dresses to West Point.——Patti is reported as look- 
ing “‘ blooming and bappy” in London.—tThe fe 
male tarfits have adopted a little cocked hat, as near 
the shape of that worn by Napoleon I. as possible. 
The back corner stands up behind, and it is called 
Charlotte Corday, probably because this heroic dam- 
eel wore nothing but caps.—A young girl of Bor- 
deaux was courted by two lovers, and unable to 








various benevolent societies to “‘ remember the poor.” 


choose between them she poisoned them both. 
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‘\, | the feet of her great aunt, waiting with a well-con- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPRING-TIME. 


BY HENRY A. coopricn. 


How beautiful is spring! when all the air 
Is redolent with fresh and newborn charms; 
W hen forest trees, which late were bleak and bare, 
Extending wide their mute and rugged arms, 
Are clothed anew in all their vernal bloom, 
In gorgeous livery attired once more, 
Which Winter, in his cold and cheerless tomb, 
Had vainly sought to lock forevermore. 


Yes, beautiful is spring! when shrub and tree 
Unfold to light their tender leaf and bloom, 
And odors sweet, as is the laden bee, 
That homeward wends to his rich garner room, 
Are borne on every breath and every breeze, 
And fill the air with soft, delicious balm; 
Tow dull the soul such blessings cannot please, 
Nor fill with strange delight, nor heavenly calm! 


And beautiful is youth! so fair and bright, 
So full of hope, of promise and of joy, 
Whose golden hours, unheeded in their flight, 
Are nought to him, save as a Sportive toy; 
But fairest flowers will wither and decay, 
Oft touched by some cold wind, untimely frost; 
Thus do we mourn a cherub boy to-day, 
Laid in his grave, to our fond vision lost! 


And though to earth the spring will oft return, 
To deck with emerald hue his hallowed mold, 
Entwine the ivy round his sacred urn, 
Its richest gems above his tomb unfvld, 
Yet we no more his lovely form shall see, 
No more shall hear his voice at morn or even, 
For, unlike spring, with fragrant shrub and tree, 
He blooms no more on earth, but aye in heaven. 
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MRS. BRYSON, WIDOW. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON, 


CHAPTER I. 
LETTER FROM ABROAD, 


ETTERS, Aunt Marget, foreign 
stamps! Iam sure that one must 
be from mamma. See, [ know 
her writing.” 

Aunt Marget received the 
package quietly—as she did al- 
most everything. Nearly seven- 
ty, erect and dignified, a respect 
for the conventionalities under- 
lying all she did, said, and I am 
not sure but thought, she was in 
some respects a proper guardian 
to place over a young, simple- 
minded, artless girl of seventeen. 
Still, her strict notions of formal- 
ity tended to render all restraint 
unpleasant. 


7 Q 

“There, that will do, Honoria; don’t get so flut- 
tered over everything that happens out of the com- 
mon. Always preserve your equanimity, child. 
Bring my footstool a little nearer my chair, if you 


please, and hand me my eye-glasses. I prefer the 
common ones to these gold-bowed things—M. Lester 
never fits my eyes. Now the folder—there, I’m just 
right now, and can read comfortably.” 

While the old lady sits entirely at her ease, care- 
fully cutting the edges of the envelop, let us take a 
look at ber surroundings, a peep into the history of 
the past, and feast our eyes upon the pretty little 
mistress of all these splendors, who sits so humbly at 


cealed impatience. 

The room is situated at the back part of one of 
those old, staid, decorous Philadelphia. mansions, 
such as our ancestors built a hundred years ago. 
Some modern improvements bave been added; for 
instance, the alcove at the end, so bright and beau- 
tiful, with its delicately stained window, its stands of 
tichly colored plants, its two cages, in one of which 
flatters a mocking-bird, in the other, a canary. The 
room is fall of lounging-chairs, all of an ancient pat- 
tern, and covered with old embroidery; the table, 
drawn to the centre of the room, near which Miss 
Marget is sitting, in cap and false front, is as l-rge 
a8 an ordinary library table, spread with a red cloth, 
and well covered, though there seems to be no con- 
fusion in the arrangement of books, papers and writ- 
ing materials. The coil of tubing which depends 
from the gas-burners above is terminated by a tiny 
silver bird of paradise, in itself a work of art. The 
carpet isthe only modern thing in the room, and 
seems almost out of place, with the dainty arabesque 
of its tinting and grouping. Comfort is paramount, 
from the warmly-hued walls to the tasteful lounges 
drawn forward from their niches, that they might 
Wear a more cosy and unrestrained look. 

Honoria, called oftener by her pet name Norah, was 
the eldest daughter of Marian Bryson, who, fifteen 
years before, had gone with her husband—at that 











todeny them. For the last five years Marian Bry- 
son had been promising a visit to the land of her 
birth; but first ill health, and then an accession of 
cares consequent on the birth of a little daughter, 
after twelve or thirteen years of exile, had kept her 
tied to her Indian home. 
Within those five years, both the grandparents 
had died, leaving Norah to the care of her great aunt 
Marget, who had always lived with them, and loved | 
her as well as her selfish old heart was capable of | 
loving. Within that time, also, Roger Plattson bad | 
died, and left his large fortune to his sister Marian, 
or, in case of her decease, to his beautiful littie niece 
Honoria. The man who held this property in trust 
was grave, responsible, and rather more than mid- 
dle-aged. Keene Rushton had been a suitor of Mari- 
an Plattson in the days of her childbood, and her 
marriage bad at the time nearly ungettled his mind. 
He had never looked upon any woman with a lover’s 
favor since, but, contented with the wealth and fame 
his profersion brought him, had lived on, seemingly 
satisfied with his lot. 

Cousin Tom was another bachelor Plattson—the 
family abounded in single men. He carried on the 
manofacturing business of his uncle, and lived at 
the old Plattson mansion, for the sake of effurding 
masculine protection to its inmates. Tom was a 
noble-hearted fellow, somevhat boisterous, large- 
handed, loud-voiced and by no means handsome. He 
was wont to say that he was the recipient of all the 
ugliness of the family. It was all on the outside, 
however. A kindlier man, a truer or more delicate 
soul, was never placed within an ungainly body. 
Jousin Tom was Norah’s slave. She,coaxed him, 
abused him, ordered him, tyrannized over and liked 
or hated him, to her heart’sa content. Little “* Nore” 
might do as she pleased— she was his baby, his pet, 
his pride; and honest Tom sighed oftener than she 
ever knew, because at some future time her capricious 
reign over him would come to an end. 

This much of the Plattson mansion and family. 
Everybody spoke with respect of the Plattsons. 

“One of the oldest families, my dear, and to be 
shown respect accordin’,” was the advice which 
Molly Rush, the cook, gave to ber hair-brained niece, 
the under housemaid, when she bad been canght in 
the act of a romp with the heiresr—as that young 
lady’s taste at that age was decidedly democratic— 
or when they were found, as once they actually were, 
throwing pillows at each other in Aunt Marget’s own 
stately bed-chamber. 





CHAPTER IL. 
UNEXPECTED NEWS. 


NorRAH sat uneasily on ber Jew footstoc], watching 
her aunt, who at last had drawn the many folded 
inissive from its envelop. 

‘* Extraordinary, I must say!” cried Aunt Marget. 
**Not a blot in the letter! ‘Tbat’s very unlike poor 
Marian. Well, well; yee, my dear, it confirms the 
news of that terrible fever, or plague, they call it 
there. I must say! Dear, dear!” And she turned 
with a p-ler cheek to her niece. 

“O aunty, please—please read it,” cried Norah, 


ELAG OF OUR ONE ON. 


* Only sixteen! why, aunty, not as old a astam.” , 

‘* Yes, child, and very foolish of her to do such a 

thing. I always had my doubts of that marriage, 
and though it may have been happy enough on some 
accounts, there’s always been a deal of trouble in its 
company. First thing, your father failed the year 
you were born, through the dishonesty of his part- 
ners, and then be wouldn’t accept he!p from any one, 
but must go off to India, where he had a standing 
offer. I don’t think your mother ever liked it, 
though she has always written cheerfully enough, of 
course. Now here she has lost both her husband 
and her baby.” 
*O, that darling little Marian!” cried Norah. 
* You can’t think how much I have longed to see it. 
1 did want it so to pet and love—and to think it is 
dead!” 

‘*T almost wonder she don’t mention Deely Daven- 
port,” said Aunt Marget, soliloquizing. - 

* Don’s sister,” said Norah, almost unconsciously ; 
but she was roused by ber aunt’s severe voice. 

‘* Mias Plattson!”” 

“Why aunt, dear, whatever have I done?” 

“Tho very familiar way in which you speak of Mr. 
Jonathan Davenport grates harshly on my ears,” 
continued Aunt Marget. ‘‘ Don’s sister! Why, I 
wonder at you, Honoria. This carpenter’s son—” 

“ Why no, aunt—his father is a stevedore, and has 
been bead, or boss, as Don—I mean Jonathan—well, 
if I must, then—Mr. Davenport, aays, for years. And 
such a fine, white-beaded old man as he is!” 

** Worse and worse; a stevedore—works on wharves 
and in slimy water, with gangs of low men.” 

‘* But he is a gentleman, and so is Don—I mean 
Mr. Davenport,” she corrected herself, hastily. 
‘*Cousin Tom says there are few men who are con- 
sidered as handsome as Mr. Don Davenport, and as 
to his capability, be shouldn’t wonder if—” 

“Well, well, cut it short, child; we must talk 
about something beside this stevedure’s son. As for 
Cousin Tom, if you said a cat was a mouse, he’d say, 
*O yes, certainly.” Butit’s only this condescension, 
you’re such a pet. It’s very strange yoor mother 
don’t mention Deely Davenport. I wonder if the 
poor thing died, or was married? In all her letters 
heretofore, she has spoken of her.”’ 

* How old was Deely Davenport?” 

“A delicate child of eleven or twelve. Old Daven- 
port wasn’t doing as well, I suppose, at that time as 
he is now, since his two sons bave grown to man- 
hood. And Deely was a precocious little thing. 

Marian was very fond of her. Tho dectors said she 
must have a change of climate or die; otherwise, I 
Con’t suppose her parents would have given their 
consent. They were very proud of her, and she was 
the only danghter, then. She regained her health 
in India, and Marian treated her more like a child 
than a dependent, for she wrote that she had pro- 
cured ma:+ters for her. She must be twenty-six or 
seven—somewhere about that age, if she is living. 
Poor Marian—she is young, too. Well, well, I’m 
glad she’s coming home.” 

“Tf she only comes,” murmured Norah. 

“If she only comes! Why, to be sure she’ll come, 
if wind, and tide, and steam can bring her.” 











fidgeting a little. “ I’. so impatient—I do want so 
much to know what dear mamma says! You know 
it is almost four mont s since she wrote us before.” 

** Yes, child; bat I fear bad news,” said Aant | 
Marget, slowly. And she read: 


‘*DEAR AUNT MARGET:—This will bear you 
sorrowful tidings. John is down with the plague 
which is raging here at present. We started for the 
hill country, but were too late, and Iam alone with 
him, with very little help, and a physician who is 
overworked. I fear the worst, thongh I dare not 
shape my fear in words. I hope John may live; but 
who can tell in this terrible climate? In a few 
hours I may be utterly alone. Tell poor little Norah 
as gently as you can, 

“T was called away by the entrance of my physi- 
cian. How can I write it?—John is gone! 
have carried him away.” 

Aunt Marget’s voice faltered. Norah was sobbing. 

“ There, there, child,” said the old woman, with 
tearful dignity. ‘It’s terrible news—terrible; but 
we must be composed. Let me read the rest.” 


** Doctor L. is arranging matters for me now,” read 
on Aunt Marget, after readjusting her glasses, ‘‘ and 
Iam to get my things together immediately. For- 
tunately, it is the best time for travel. The doctor, 
who is going into the city, promises to get this letter 
on board the mail steamer which sails at twelve. It 
is now four o’cleck in the morning. John was 
buried at midnight. O Aunt Marget, how I long to 
see you—to hear your gentle voice—to feel—to feel—” 
murmured Aunt Marget, brokenly, and pausing to 
keep up her tone—“ the soft arms of my little Norah 
round my neck. And nowI must close in a hurry, 
as I have written. The doctor is waiting. I shall 
probably start in less than five days, in the ship 
Rangoon, for England. If I arrive at that port in 
safety, you may be sure bat little time will elapse 
before I am on board an ocean steamer; and, Heaven 
willing, we may meet before many months.” 


"There was a long silence after this. Norah was 
the firtt to dry Ler tears. 

‘*I don’t remember either cf them very well, ex- 
cept that poor papa was a large man,” she said, ‘‘ and 
mamma had very rosy cheeks and bright eyes. How 





time a broken-down merchant, to Calcutta, leaving 
her child with her almost broken-hearted grand- 
Parents, who pleaded so hard to retain the child that 
neither father nor mother could find it in their hearts 





old was she when she went away, Aunt Marget?” 

“Let me see—she was only sixteen when she mar- 
ried,” murmured Aunt Marget, interrupted by a cry 
from Norah. 


They ' 


* Yes; but I have looked for and longed for her so 

| often, it seems as if I must be disappointed again. 

| You know we have thought her coming so many 

| times, and even gone to meet her. I can’thelp being 
| fearful that she wont come, after all.” 

“And I have always expected to see my father, 
too,” she faltered; ‘‘ and to think that I never shall 
see him—that he is dead!” 

| A card was brought up. 
| ‘* Norah, Mr. Rushton, 6n business. Hadn’t you 
better go to your practice for a little while?” 





CHAPTER III. 


THE FAMILY LAWYER. 


NoORAH rose, not unwillingly, when the tall, gen- 
tlemanly looking Keene Rushton came in, for, being 
|a@ privileged visitor, Aunt Marget admitted him to 
| the sitting-room. * 

The lawyer bowed, said something good-natured 
to the young girl, was more profound with Miss 
Plattson, and as the former left the room, she caught 
sight of the clock, that said twenty minutes of four. 

‘TI wont practise,” cried Norah, in an under voice. 
“ Cousin Tom has come in, for I swell his cigar. Dll 
go and have a talk with him.” 

She cast but a glance into the elegant parlors, 
dumb and white in the gloom and linen covers, pass- 
ed the dining-room, where Tricksy, as she called the 
cook’s niece, was just laying the cloth for dinner, 
opened a small door that led into a covered passage, 
said passage terminating in another door that Norah 
threw wide open, choking a little at the smoke. 

‘‘Ah pet!” cried her cousin, cheerily, as he brought 
himself into an upright position in the great loung- 
ing-chair. 

Jousin Tom was wont to indulge in loxurier. He 
wore a splendid dressing-gown, lined with quilted 
amber satin, a jaunty smoking-cap, resplendent with 
gilt tassels, and a pair of Turkish slippers. He really 
looked very wellin this semi-barbarous attire, and 
his room, though redolent of tobacco smoke, was a 
charming place. It was filled with pictures, for 
Cousin Tom was an amateur artist himself. A large 
stereoscope, then an éxpensive luxury, graced his 
centre table, which was littered with books, and pa- 
pers, and portfolios, and lovely sketches of the scenery 





gun-cases, end boxes, and fishing: tackle—all, how- 
ever, in orderly arrangement. 

‘‘1t wants but a half hour to dinner, you know, 
Cousin Tom.” 
“Yes; I know where you like to spend your half 
hours, too. But what is the matter, Nonny? You 
look as if something had happened.” 
**O Cousin Tom!” cried Norah, with lowered eye- 
lids, ‘it’s so sad! Aunty had letters—a letter, I 
mean, from mamma, this morning, and—and—poor 
papa is dead!” 
‘*That confounded distemper!’ muttered Tom. 
*T’ve beon expecting to hear something of the kind. 
Bless me! just as they were coming home, too. Well, 
that’s rather bard on you, Nonny, though you scarce- 
ly remember him, eh, pet?” 
Norah sbook her head. ‘ But then it was pleasant 
to say ‘father,’ to write to him, and get his letters. 
It was something to feel that I hada father. Now—” 
** Well, well, pet, don’t let’s talk aboit it—that is, 
if it makes you feel so badly. What does the mother 
say? Thank Heaven! she is spared.” 
‘* She is coming directly home, as soon as she can 
get here.” 
* Good! I baven’t seen Cousin Marian for fifteen 
years, isn’t it? 1 was a small sbaver when she went 
away—fourteen or thereabouts; but I was dead in 
love with her, then, and boo-hooed like a great baby, 
to think she was married. She must laugh heartily 
when she thinks of it. But I am all over that early 
attack. I changed it for another object—shan’t tell 
you who.” 
‘* Nobody wants you to,” responded Norah, with 
something of ber old vivacity. ‘ But, Cousin Tom, 
do I look at all as my mother did then?” 
She stood before bim,a charming little study, the 
cheeks flushed, the Lair in Gisorder, the eyes still 
glittering with the tears that had almost fallen. 
He gazed at her steadily, then turned away with a 
half sigh. 
‘*T can’t see it, child, Likely you favor the Bryson 
part of the family; they all had your complexion. 
Not but you’re every whit as pretty, if that will 
gratify you.” 
“And mamma was a gitat belle.” 
** I dare not say how many hearts sbe broke ‘all to 
smash,’ as the boys say, mine among them; but then 
mine was so young and tender that it soon healed 
again. ‘There’s Keene Rushton, now, I dare say he 
never got over it. It left awful scars on hig heart, 
I’ll be bound.” 
““Why, Cousin Tom!” cried the girl, breathlessly. 
“Why, Cousin Nonny!” cried Tow, making round 
eyes, as he took his meerschaum from his lips, look- 
ing steadily at her. 

** Keene Rushton?” 

** Yes, I said go.”’ 

‘* He’s up stairs this moment; up stairs with Aunt 
Marget.” 

** Not making love to ber, I bope.” 

** Cousin Tom! how ridiculous! But tell metruly, 
did he, that grave, dignified man—yhy, I’m afraid 
of him—did he ever love mamma?” 


Nonny; everybody could see what he thought of her, 
for a time—everybody with eyes, I mean. Some 
people are born without, perceptionally speaking, if 
I may use a word of my own.” 

‘‘And has be always kept single on her account?” 

“ Yes, true to the core,” said Tom, lightly. 

**O Cousin Tom!” 

“ Well, what's the matter? Your comers filling 
up again.” 

Sbe gave no answer, but turned and ‘ales ont. 
Cousin Tom stood up and watched her exit, perplex- 
ed; running his fingers through his hair, then he 
broke out: 

“‘The dickens! I know what itis. Her mother is 
ecming home, a widow—Keene Rushton is still a 
bachelor. Well, well, I shouldn’t wonder; upon my 
soul, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

He knecked the ashes from his pipe, then went 
slowly from the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE OLD LOVER. 


‘As I told you before, Miss Marget, I am some- 
what unwilling to take this matter in hand.” 

‘* But, my dear Mr. Rushton, we have always been 
so dependent upon you. My nephew died in perfect 
faith that you would look out for the interest of his 
child. I suppose that was natural.’’ 

A faint red flushed the manly face opposite her; 
one might have seen, by a close look, that the beard- 
ed lips came together with a firmer motion.” 

“And I have not yet told you all the news,” con- 
tinued Aunt Marget. “It is very painful, very pain- 
fal indeed. Poor Marian is returning home, a 
widow.” 

Keene Rushton started, and the taint flush deep- 
ened. He covered his surprise, however, by affecting 
to displace a book or two, and fumbling a little with 
the papers. There was undoubtedly a motion at his 
heart which that organ had not experienced for 
years, and which no other part of the organization 
expected from the unimpassioned Keene Rushton, 
the cool lawyer, the calm, polite, and sometimes sar- 
castic gentleman. It is very strange how long a tan- 
cy remains with some men; it is much stranger how 
thought overleaps time, and presses an eternity into 
moments. Thus Keene Rushton had met the woman 





of divers countries—very valnable as a collection, for 
Tom had purchased them in Europe. For the rest, 
there are four arm-chairs, an easel in the corner, 





of his first choice on her return from India, felt re- 
pulsed at the changes he saw, decided to continue 
his old, ploddiug life; had given up all thoughts of 
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love, of home, of family; had passed through a long 
life, and, prone upon his deathbed, gone silently into 
the land of shadows. In the same space of time, his 
imagination had presented Marian Bryson, even 
more captivating than in the flush of youth, had 
forged for him the old fettersanew. She had accept- 
ed his attentions, blessed him with her love, given 
him her hand in marriage, borne him children and 
lightened the burdens of his old age—and these al- 
most before Miss Marget’s voice had died into silence. 

‘* How did she—I mean, did her husband die of 
the sickness that was raging there at last accounts?” 

** Yea, of plague, I believe they call it. Poor Mari- 
an, what an unfortunate woman she has been!” 

“And was anything said of—of his affairs at the 
time?” 

“Net aword. I’m afraid there’s something wrong 
there, too. I have heard it hinted that none of the 
Brysons were good at business, and I don’t believe 
she, poor thing! will care to think of it. He had 
partners, if they too are not swept away by the 
pestilence.” 

** Of course she could not communicate these things 
to you at the time she wrote the letter, with her mind 
in the state it must have been. But she probably 
had advisers, and will leave the business to some 
capable person. About when do you expect her?” 

‘* Well, somewhere in May, I suppose. I shall give 
her three months, at least. I don’t think she’ll stay 
long in England, from the tenor of her note.” 

“ Well, thank God!” said Keene, after a few mo- 
ments of thought, “ if nothing should be left of the 
East India business, there’s enough for her here.” 

**O, Marian is rich, whatever comes,” returned 
Aunt Marget. “It seems as if my nephew Roger 
feared something of this kind when he left the bulk 
of his fortune to her. He was very proud of her, and 
wrote her a long letter the very day before his death, 
to make sure that she should be informed. Well, 
well, it’s strange, expecting her home in reality, for 
we know she must by this time be on her passago, 
having nothing to detain her in that miserable land. 
I believe I’ve had a grudge against it ever since she 
has been there. Poor little,Norah is unbelieving 
still, and always prefaces her wishes with an ‘if.’ I 
know we have been often disappointed, but, wind 
and weather favoring, I don't see why we mayn’t 
expect her. To be sure, there are the storms and 
the accidents intervening; but I hope Heaven will 
permit them not to visit her.” 

“Amen!” said Keene Rushton, though under bis 
breath. 

He took up his hat to go. 

“Mr. Rushton, stay and dine with us,” said Aunt 
Marget, as he arose. ‘‘ Weare such a small party 
that it is quite grateful to us-to receive an addition, 
particularly in such a friend as Mr. Rushton.” 

“*T thank you very much, madam. I only came in 
on business, and am obliged to hurry, on the same 
account. I have an engagement ten minutes from 
now, 80 allow me to bid you good- morning.” 

Keene Rushton’s handsome office was peopled with 
bright images for the rest of the day. Marian, his 
old love, was coming home—the woman he had never 
allowed to descend from his heart’s throne. How 
would she look? He ‘conjectured, calling up the 
fresh, beautiful faco he had parted from, and com- 
paring it with the mental image he conjured to please 
his own fancy. Would she be gray? What, and not 
much over thirty—certainly not thirty-five yet? 
There was his sister, thirty-seven, and pretty as ever, 
even with her four babies to worry her. No, he set- 
tled it that Mafian was not to have gray hair, though 
her daughter was seventeen. 

Her daughter—he had almost forgotten that the 
petite, blooming girl was in reality the child of his 
old love, 60 constantly had he seen and associated 
her with her grandparents. But she too was lovely 
and lovable. 


CHAPTER V. 


AUNT MARGET FINDS HONORIA ‘ PRACTISING.’ 


“I TniNnK I’ll go to bed carly,” said Aunt Marget, 
laying aside her book. ‘ What will you do with 
yourself, child?” 

**1 don’t know,” half yawned Norah, for she was a 
little sad, and sadness always made her nervous, 

It was not, of course, to be expected that sho would 
fret much for the father she could not recall; but 
still the knowledge of his loss jarred upon her tender 
nature. The day, so bright and sunny at noon, had 
closed in with sleety rain. Cousin Tom was going to 
the opera, and Aunt Marget to bed. The prospect 
seemed a dreary one, for she could hardly expect 
callers on such a night. 

‘*T’ll practise a little, maybe, or write to Jessie 
Courier, or read. O, there’s plenty to do, and as 
soon as ever I feel sleepy,” she added, with an incip- 
ient yawn, ‘‘ why, I'll go tobed, too. I wonder where 
Tricksy is?” 

** Honoria, I am astonished at your preference for 
that girl. You never will outgrow your childish 
tastes—so exceedingly vulgar, too; how can you?” 

** Why, I like her, Aunt Marget, she’s so funny, 
and I’m sure she is growing lady-like. You yourself 
suggested that I should teach her to read and write, 
and she amuses me with her intelligent questions. 
In the absence of better company, I don’t think she 
could hurt me.” 

“Still, I much prefer that you should not encour- 
age her, for I am certain that between you and Tom, 
the child will be spoiled.” 

“Tom!” cried Norah, in dismay. 
“ Yes; not that he does anything out of the way, 





bat then men are such fools, and she’s a silly little 
thing. I’m sure she is thinking too much of him. 
It’s his nature to be kind and merry, and coarse, too, 
I’m afraid. Don’t you encourage ber, child.” 

Honoria sat still and thought over this, after her 
aunt had left her. It was true that Tricksy seemed 
to worship the very ground that Cousin Tom walked 
upon; she had said it, in a langhing way. She flew 
at his commands and literally trembled at bis frown. 
But Cousin Tom was the soul of honor; Aunt Mar- 
get need not fear. Still, the thought made her a 
trifle uneasy. If the thing should go on, and poor 
Tricksy really become infatuated, and, like some of 
the heroines of the forbidden novels she peeped into, 
now and then, commit some horrible crime—kill 
either hereelf or unfortunate Tom—what an awful 
climax it would be! So, building up her tragedy, 
she happened to espy a loose sheet of paper, upon 
which the names of two or three popular pieces of 
music were written. 

“T’d forgotten,” she cried out, “that beautifal 
march. 1’ll go down and try it.” 

She lighted the gas-burner by the piano herself, 
lifted the cover of the ponderous grand, and began 
to look for her music. It was very quiet. All at 
once the room seemed to take on a funereal aspect. 
She could hear the rain beating steadily against the 
windows; the thought of her mother’s loneliness and 
sorrow struck her anew. She herself felt alone in 
that great house, and the tears began to well up from 
her eyes. What should she do? It was very chill- 
ing, very deathlike, in the desolation of that room, 
with its weird shadows; it was almost as bad to sit 
up stairs with her own thoughts; it was worse to go 
to bed, and perhaps lie awake, with nobody to speak 
to. 
‘“*[’ll light another burner,” she thought; “ that 
will make it more cheerful.”” And she proceeded to 
do so. **I must be a coward,” she soliloquized, 
watching the effect. ‘*I suppose I am, for I never 
did a brave thing in my life, that I remember, and I 
was always afraid in the dark. I wonder how people 
feel who perform great deeds of valor? It must be 
pleasant. However, 1 suppose I shall never know 
80 instead, I’ll perform my march, Heigho! it don’t 
seem at all as if anybody was dead, and yet some- 
thing weighs down my spirits.” 

She began to play the somewhat wild chords, when 
suddenly the door opened, and starting forward with 
a scream, she almost ran into Cousin Tom’s arms. 
He laughed heartily at her look of dismay. 

* Did I frighten you?” he asked. 

“Indeed you did. Why, I thought you were gone 
to the opera.” 

“TI did intend going, but at the last moment re- 
membered that I was out of gloves, and my glasses 
out of repair. So, not caring enough for ‘ Trovatore’ 
to put myself to any extra trouble, and Don Daven- 
port coming in, I concluded, hearing the piano, that I 
would make a raid upon your loneliness.” 

A bright blush had heightened her beauty, as he 
mentioned the name of his friend, Don Davenport. 
He saw it, and smiled to himself. 

**So may we come in? or do you think aunty would 
prohibit it? I know she don’t much like our young 
mechanic, though the loss is all hers, for he’s a splen- 
did fellow. Where is she?”’ 

“ Retired for the nigkt,’’ Norah replied, her heart 
beating very fast indeed. 

“Well, that is exactly as it should be. Don is half 
wild to hear some music. I don’t suppose any anx- 
iety fur the sight of a laly I know has anything to do 
with it. Sol shall take the responsibility, and usher 
him in. We’ll have a pleasant evening, after all.” 

The rain still pattered against the windows, the 
room looked only a trifle less dreary, but to Norah, 
at this moment, no sunshine could be brighter. The 
white-capped chairs were all fairies, now—every- 
thing had taken a ev/eur de rose. She flew to the 
great mirror, threw aside its lace drapery, and took 
one look at herself, to see if she were presentable. 
Yes, the pretty silver-gray merino was very becom- 
ing, with its dainty linen adjuncts; her cheeks were 
happily tinged, her eyes luminous as the light itself. 

And all this flutter,’’ she balf laughed to herself, 
“for Don Davenport. What would Aunt Marget 
say?” 

Don Davenport was worth it, judging by appear- 
ances—worth any lady’s consideration. As he stood 
by the door, quietly pulling off his glovos, straight- 
ening his slight but perfect figure, his handsome 
head a little bowed, the black curls falling over a 
capacious brow, the strange eyes, 80 light and yet so 
full of expression that one never thought of the 
color, searching four Norah—who, with a natural 
diffidence, kept a little in the background, just far 
enough to miss the range of his glances—one with 
any power of discrimination would have known at 
first sight how to class him. With the thinkers as 
well as the workers of the land; with the true men 
who instinctively act the gentleman at all times and 
in all places, because it comes natural for them to do 
80, and they cannot forget themselves, as the best 
instincts of their natures are always uppermost. 

Yes, Don Davenport, aside from his manly beauty, 
wasa true Nature’s nobleman, and everybody, al- 
most, who spent an hour in his society, acknowl- 
edged it—save Miss Marget Plattson, whose notions 
of descent, and dignity, and occupation had been 
nourished by long indulgence, and the position as 
head or arbiter for the family, which she had taken 
years before the grandparents of Norah had died. 

‘* Don’s father is a carpenter, or a cabinet-maker, 
or something of the sort, I- forget what,” she was 
wont to say. 

Tom and she had warm words on the subject, often. 





In vain he reminded her that in republics, descent, 
and everything save hereditary virtue, was, or should 
be scouted at; that Don had been afforded the high- 
est advantages in the way of schooling; had been to 
college, and won the highest honors, That awful 
fact that his father was a common workingman, 
that he himself was a mechanic, barred ont all hope 
of her favor. Tom always got dreadfully mad at 
these little talks, and would go off, all but swearing 
that he would at once hire out for a house-painter, 
in order to shock his great-aunt. 

But Don did not stay long in the hall, for his gloves 
came off easily, and he was too impatient to look up- 
on the bright face, a favor not often allowed. 

“Now we’ll have a splendid time, little cousin,” 
cried Tom, bringing one of the carved-backed lounges 
opposite the piano, and drawing up footstools for 
himself and Don. “I’ve been telling Don about 
your letter, Nonny; and the sad news. He wants to 
ask you something, I believe.” 

Norah turned her pretty face to wards the beaming 
eyes of the young man. 

“Tf there was anything said about my sister Deely? 
She has always been with your mother, abroad.” 

* Yes, I know. Aunt Marget thought it strange 
that mamma did not mention her, as she always has. 
But Aunt Marget says she supposes mamma would 
think we took it for granted that Miss Davenport 
was coming home with her.” 

“It would have been so delightful if she had said 
s0; but then I suppose your aunt takes the right 
view of the case. My mother broods over the hope 
of seeing poor Deely again; she would be terribly 
disappointed if she did nct come on with Mrs. Bry- 
son. I confess [am very anxious about it myself. 
I was a little shaver of nine when Deely left us. I 
remember her as a pale, delicate little creature.” 

“ Let us hope that mamma will bring her,” said 
Norah. “Indeed, I almost know she will. She 
would never undertake such a voyage all alone. It 
would be impossible for her, 80 accustomed as she 
has always been to have friends about her.” 

**Come, Nonny, some music,” cried Cousin Tom, 
a@ quick look of dismay passing over his countenance 
ashe caught the glance that-fell from Don’s expres- 
sive eyes, upon his little cousin—ay, and interpreted 
it, too. 

“Tt will never do to encourage this,” he said to 
himself, as Norah placed the pages—“‘ if the mother 
is at all like the aunt—and she is very likely to be, 
having lived so long in a country where caste is 
everything. Onecan hardly help being influenced, 
somewhat. Anyhow, Don shall have his way, for 
once, the noble fellow. Ha’s true, and honest, and 
generous, and everything that is good, and next to 
winning her myself—(pooh! that’s out of the ques- 
tion)—Don shall do it, if I can help him, all the Miss 
Margets to the contrary, not withstanding.” 

As for Don, if he had beenin the fifth heaven, 
provided there are as many, he would not have been 
much happier. He could not remember the time 
when he had not loved Honoria Bryson—when her 
smile had not been the sweetest reward, her frown 
the greatest punishment. He knew that there were 
some objections to his attentions, at least he said he 
felt that such was the case, in the atmosphere of the 
house. Miss Marget was always icy, but then Tom 
was ten times more genial to make up for her cold- 
ness. He knew also that he was not her equal in 
wealth, but his business was a profitable one—his 
name was spoken of in scientific journals as that of 
@man of great breadth of culture—and of genius, 
too. He had made some discoveries, his salary was 
a large one—his love of the pursuit by which he 
earned his daily bread, an enthusiasm. He had 
excellent literary taste, wrote well on most sul:jects, 
occasionally published a poem. 

He did not relish the news of Mrs. Bryson's return; 
he could scarcely have told why, but he certainly 
was not prepared to find a friend in her. But he cast 
away these moody thoughts as Norah began to play, 
and presently he and Tom were waltzing up and 
down the room, as merry as two schoolboys. 

** Poor little Nonny!” said Tom, coming up to her, 
flushed and panting, ‘she don’t often dance. I’d 
like her jast to know what an exquisite waltzer you 
are. Come, Nonny, jump up, I'll play chords and 
whistle; 1’m famous at that.’’ 

Norah arose from her seat, her face allaglow. She 
was very fond of dancing, but had never in her life 
waltzed with Dou Davenport. The temptation was 
too great—so Tom sat down astride the music- 
stool, pretty much as if it had been a horse, and with 
clumsy but white hands, executed what he called 
chords, whistling at the same time with great clear- 
ness and precision. 

“‘ Isn’t he splendid?” he cried, when Norah, with 
@ fivshed face, stood at his side—‘ why, Nonny, 
what on earth is the matter?”’. 

‘TI forgot,” she said, softly, in a trembling voice 
that he could scarcely hear—‘‘ I forgot poor papa— 
O, how could you propose it?” 

“* My darling, I don’t think you have done a bit of 
harm, not a bit of it—but there—there! if it has 
made you feel so bad, I was a wicked dog to speak of 
it;”? for Norah, quite unable to control her feelings, 
had slipped down in a corner of the lounge, and 
hidden her face. 

Don stood over her, a pitying expression clouding 
his eyes. If he could only have taken her up in his 
arms and kissed the tears away! 

‘“*T am so thoughtless!” at length she said, with a 
miserable sigh; ‘“‘ 80 wicked, to feel happy while poor 
mamma is sutfering!” 


Don’s face lighted. She had confessed to beiug 


perhaps that he was there; and still he dared not 
flatter himself. 

** Well, I don’t know,” said Tom, with one of his 
grave philosopher looks—‘‘ I don’t know as you’ve 
done anything so very dreadfal. You don’t remem- 
ber your father—it’s the same as if you hadn’t had 
one all these years—why, pet, I’m more of a father 
to you than be has been, although he couldn’t cer- 
tainly help it. And then he was a good man, your 
mother loved him, and undoubtedly he is much bap- 
pier where he is, than in this miserable, trouble- 
some world. Some people say we ought to rejoice 
when good people die, I don’t know but we had.” 

So he tried to console her till she crept close up to 
him, to the great envy of Don, who somehow edged 
himself round to the piano, and began playing a sad 
little prelude. 

Norah looked up suddenly. , 

** Why, Mr. Davenport, I didn’t know you played.” 

“And soI don’t, Miss Honoria; I strike out little 
airs now and again, to please myself, but then I 
know nothing about it, theoretically, I mean.” And 
as he spoke he swept up the keys in thirds, with all 
the delicacy and precision of a master. 

Honoria had forgotten her griefsagain. She was 
looking on in wondering silence. 

‘* Where did you learn it?” at last she asked. 

He laughed. . 

‘* Madame Nature was my teacher, if ever I had 
one. But really there is no cause for astonishment, 
I don’t play.” 

“ Your touch!” she responded—“ O, I would give 
the world if I could make these notes sound as you 
do.”’ 

‘Indeed, Mies Norah, I am very much obliged. 
Your appreciation alone is enough to wake up the 
latent ambition in me. I had really no idea that 
little accomplishment would give any one pleasure. 
Bat you have almost determined me to set about it 
in earnest.”’ « . : 

“She never praised me,” cried Tom, with a face of 
such mock sorrow, that both Norah and Don burst 
into a hearty laugh. “And she knows how hard I 
have tried to please her, and how I have refrained 
from pulling my fingers, expressly to decrease the 
size of my knuckles, and practised sometimes two 
hours at a time, and after all can’t do anything but 
whistle.” 

‘¢ You’re a dear, good old Tom,” cried Norah, still 
laughing; ‘“‘ but you never will make a performer, 
never. Itisn’tin you.” 

“ But it is in you, so give us a song, Nonny, one of 
your prettiest. One of these little sentimental things. 
Turn over the leaves for her, Don.” 

Don was only too willing. Tom surveyed them 
through half-shut eyes, as he lounged back, and 
went on to himself after this fashion: 

* Yes, I’m sure of it now, the child more than 

likes him. 1 don’t see how she could well help it. 
How very handsome he is! handsomer than ever, 
just now, I suppose—for he’s stupid if he can’t see it, 
too, as well as myself. Heighho, Cousin Tom, you 
are O—U—T—out. You might as well settle down 
tothe fact, and overcome any little qualm of jeal- 
ousy that you can’t help. There’sno use in crying 
over spilt milk—and in fact there wasn’t any milk to 
spill—that ia, no love on her part, for me—yes, liking, 
ever 80 much, bat no Jove. I don’t know why I 
should think so much of the little thing, without it’s 
because she has always seemed to be thrown upon 
my protection. Well, I wish them all happiness, 
bnt thoy’ll have a hard time of it. Aunt Marget is as 
proud as Lucifer, Marian as proud as his brother, if 
he’s got one. They’ll never listen to it, either of 
them, and there’ll be a general row, I’m afraid. 
Anyhow, I’m going to stand up for Don, he’s a 
splendid fellow, if he is unconsciously my rival. They 
shan’t put him down, and they shan’t break my 
little giri’s heart while I’ve ahead to plan. If he 
can win her love, let him. I’ll stand in the back- 
ground. I’m homely and awkward (and here a 
little bitterness mixed in), he’s handsome and grace- 
ful, and besides he has loved ber quite as long as 1 
have. There’ll be the old man’s business thrown up. 
What’s the odds what work one does, so that one is 
honest, and makes money by it, I should like to 
know? Ah, ha! they’ve got to talking, eh? very 
natural, how sweet she looks, the darling! Well, 1 
can’t help loving her, but she shan’t know it. Now, 
she’ll even nestle in my arms like a little child, and 
in the other case she’d avoid me. I can’t afford to 
lose her, wholly. When she’s going to be married, 
some foreign country will be anxious for my presence, 
and I'll emigrate.” 

And this was a nature every whit as noble as Don 
Davenport’s, only it had not the beautiful exterior 
covering that made the latter so unexceptionable. 

In the midst of low murmur, of reverie, of a stray 
chord purring out its harmony now and then, Tom 
thought he heard the door creak. He did not look 

up, however, so the harsh voice that spoke, startled 
them all, thrilling Norah with something like terror. 

‘So, Miss Honoria, you are practising, I per- 
ceive.” ‘ 

Norah turned quite white and faint as she sprang 
up and met her aunv’s face fixed upon her with stern 
reproof in every uncompromising lineament. 

“© Q, good evening, Aunt Marget, take a seat,”’ said 
Tom, with an unmoved countenance. “ I was just 
thinking that three is rather poor company, and how 

r good of you to make a fourth!” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Thomas Plattson,” she returned, 
with severe dignity. “Itis late, and under the cir- 
cumstances, more proper for Honoria to be in her 
own room than singing idle ballads. She forgets, 





happy—that was something for mental food—happy 
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*O aunt!” cried Norah, with a look of distress, 
“* J didn’t forget, I~” : 
“There is no necessity for anything more to be 


Davenport, good-evening.” 


Norah left the room without looking up. She was 


“A regular dragon!” laughed Tom, who scarcely 


at tho same time, and wheeling back the couch; 
“but never you mind. Come, take achair in my 
den, and wear out the evening.” 

Isut Don concluded that he had rather go home, 
after such a pull-back, and Cousin Tom had his 
smoke alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE DAVENPORTS. 


‘WaT did you hear, Don? tell us everything.” 

This inquiry was made the morning following, at 
the breakfast-table,in an old-fashioned but pleasant 
dining-room, somewhere in the vicinity of the oldest 
and least elegant part of Philadelphia. Old Dick 
Davenport was a fixture in that section. He had 
been born in that very house, and though he had 
purchased it since the last generation had gone, it 
seemed to have been always his. He sat at the table, 
this morning, his little favorite, Addy, the youngest 
born, close beside him. A large, ruddy-cheeked, 
silver-haired man, he was, his blue eyes yet holding 
the fire of youtb. Mrs. Davenport, slight and pretty 
still, thoughin her fifty-fifth year, sat opposite, and 
the two brothers, Do», and Dick (older than Don, 
and who had earned the sobriquet of Little Dick, 
someway, 80 that it had clung to him through all 
his added feet upwards), occupied the remaining sides 
of the table. 

“ Well, not much, mother;” Don answered his 
mother’s question. ‘ They’ve got a letter from Mrs. 
Bryson, and ber husband is dead.” 

“O dear! I feared something of that kind,” said 
Mrs. Davenport, gloomily. “Those dreadful ac- 
counts of the sickness prepared me, I suppose. Some- 
times I wish I never looked into the paper.” 

“They say Bostwick & Co. are shaky,” said Dick, 
addressing his father, by way of diverting his moth- 
er’s attention from her all-absorbing fears. 

“Will it trouble your house, if he fails?” asked 
the father, intently listening the while for Don to 
speak. 

‘*No—we never thought them very safe—too much 
dash and flurry.” 

“And didn’t the letter speak of Deely?” queried 
Mrs. Davenport, leaving her tea untasted. 

. “Not a word, from what I can gather.” 

Mrs. Davenport grew pale. 

‘“ Now mother, no fretting,’”’ said the old gentle- 
man, in a softer vice; ‘‘no news is good news, all 
the world over.” 

” Bat it seems so strange!” she added, her lip 
trembling a little. 

‘6 No—Miges Norah did not seem to think so,” Don 
said, hastily, for the first time noticing that his 
mother was really feeling unpleasantly. “She and 
Miss Marget, too, I judge, from what she said, are 
not in the least apprebensive about it. Miss Norah 
said she knew her mother would never come alone, 
and it was but natural, under the circumstances, 
that she should forget some things.” 

“There were no letters for us, though,’’ said his 
mother. ‘ Deely always writes by the same post.” 

** Bat you must remember, old lady,” responded 
her husband, kindly, ‘“‘ that she must have been very 
busy herselfin such a trying time. Death and burial 
there, isn’t like death and burial here, I take it— 
and of such a disease, too, it might happen in the 
night. O no, I don’t see anything to worry about, 
though I confess, I’m anxious to see the girl who 
went from here such a bit cf aspindling thing. From 
all accounts she’s grown a handsome woman.” 

“TI just feelasif I never should see her,” sighed 
Mrs. Davenport. 

“* Nonsense! nonsense!” cried her husband, speak- 
ing in his hearty, gruff tone; ‘‘ you may depend 
upon it that she’s all right. Ill news travels fast. 
She could have said it in very few words, but she 
didn’t. Where are you off to now, Don?” 

“Vm going over to Harrisburg to look at some 
machinery they’re setting up.” 

‘What! is that the place where they’ve offered 
you such a thumping salary?” 

‘* Yes sir,” Don answered, modestly. 

‘“* Are you going to take it?” queried his brother, 
also palling on his overcoat. 

“I don’t know yet; shall see how the place suits. 
I’ve another offer in New York, you know, Med- 
way’s iron-works. I think maybe I shall prefer 
that—yea, on the whole, I rather think 1 shall.” 

* You'll do well in either, L’ve no doubt,” said‘his 
father; the pride in his heart repeating itself in his 
blue eyes, as he surveyed his tal), handsome son. 
“Why, boys, 1 can hardly bring myself to believe 
that you are the sons of old Dick Davenport, who 
began life in two rooms, especially this dandy here;” 
and he touched Don’s handsome overcoat-sleeve 
with his finger, laughing heartily. 

“I wonder if people do think me a dandy?” Don 
laughed in reply. ‘‘I imagine I .should soon un- 
deceive them if they saw me with my shirt-sleeves 
rolled up.”? 

‘“* Mr. George says, that with your thorough know- 
ledge of the business, you might get a splendid 
office under government,” continued his fatber. 

“ That for government, as far as office is concern- 


ed,” said Don, merrily snapping thumb and finger; 

“unless, indeed, they give me a foreign appoint- 

ment. If I could travel that way, on important 

business, it would be just the thing. But ’tisn’t 

likely—good-morning.” 

Nobody was at home now but Mrs. Davenport and 
the little Addy, whose lively chatter did not dispel 
her mother’s sad fancies. 

“Mamma, are you crying?” the child asked, 
coming up from an inspection of her treasures, in 
the shape of six white kittens that laid coiled snugly 
together in a broken basket in the out-room. 

** Crying! what makes you think so, child?” 

* Your eyes looked so red; is it about them, com- 
ing from India?” 

*O child, child, don’t;” exclaimed Mrs. Daven- 
port, the tears running again. ‘‘I’mso afraid your 
poor sister will never come. I don’t know what 
makes me have the impression, but it’s there, and I 
can’t throw it off.” 

**Is she grown a big lady, mamma?” 

‘* Yes, dear, of course she has grown older, though 
I can’t fancy at ll how she looks, she was such a 
sickly bit of a creature when she went away, and 
children change 80 much.” 

** DoT look like her, mamma?” 


woman? I think there was promise for it. 
wish I didn’t feel so, I can’t account for it. 
no dreams.” 


cators. 
few of the ancient superstitions. 


some measure influenced her. 
nothing in them to fear. 
bad was to come?’’ 


before you. It’s only one of my notions. 


taken.”’ 


wisdom. 


then, and so did the doctor. 


ment that was.” 


He said once he would take me to eee her.” 
“It would do you no good, child. 
rich.” 
opening her eyes. 
changes us as it does some people.” 
“JT thought we were,” 


very much?” 


that, thoagh. 


education. 
smiling to herself. 


but what he’s educated.” 


it.” 














“T don’t see it, dear, though your father thinks he 
does. No, she had dark eyes, and darker hair than 
yours; I wonder if she hasn’t made a handsome 

But, I 
I’ve had 


Dreams, to Mrs. Davenport, were sure prognosti- 
She was old-fashioned enough to cherish a 
She never spilt 
salt but she threw a portion over her left shoulder 
(or right, I forget which), before she spoke again. 
It made her uneasy if not unhappy fora brief time, 
when she chanced to see the moon over her left 
shoulder—and though she ‘“ pooh-pooh’d” at such 
things, if the child noticed them—and laughed 
heartily at herself if anybody else did, still they in 
And lately she had 
taken particular note of her dreams, but found 


“And what would you dream, mother, if anything 


** Nonsense, child, I ought not to talk of sych things 
To some 
folks it’s nothing—I have thought dreams meant 
something to me—but perhaps I have been mis- 


“T shouldn’t thought you’d let my sister go so far, 
when she was a little girl,” said Addy, with an air of 


** It was the only way tosave her life, 1 thought 
We none of us dreamed 
of their staying there more than three or four years, 
at the longest, and it’s been fifteen. Every year, tor 
the last tive, I’ve been calculating from the tone of 
her letters, that she was coming home, and once it 
did seem as if she was really at home. They went 
over to New York, the Plattsons—what a disappoint- 


** Fnever saw that Miss Norah,’ said the child, 
meditatively—“ brother Don talks so much about. 


She’s very 
“And aren’t we very rich?” queried the child, 
‘No, dear, and I hope we never may be, if it 


said Addy, “ and that 
brother Don was going to make us a great deal 
richer. But has being rich changed Miss Norah 


“IT don’t know, child, that I should say that, it’s 
different now from the time when the old folks were 
alive, very different. They were never proud people, 
and once when they were boys at school together, my 
Dick, God bless him, saved his life—that’s Mr. Platt- 
son—by jumping into a deep river, and very nearly 
lost hisown. That was always your father, never 
thinking ofself. Then they got separated for years, 
but Mr. Plattson came across us, long after we were 
married, and he hadn’t forgotten whom he owed his 
life to, I can tell you. Meantime your father, who 
was thwarted in his tastes, and had been put to a 
trade that he disliked, because he was an orphan 
and couldn’t help himself, went to work in another 
way, and by the aid of a little money, contrived to 
get himeelf boss stevedore. It’s a fine business, put 
asober man in it, but, poor fellows! it’s a wet and 
nasty business as wel!, and too many of them drink 
and make themselves common. My Dick never did 
It was born in him to be delicate in 
his tastes, and he disliked coarseness. So he has 
always exerted a good influence over his gangs, and 
I don’t believe there’s a man more respected in the 
city. Any way, we’ve never wanted for respect. 
Your father always felt the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion, and as he was never put to school onlya few 
months in each winter, he declared that his chil- 
dren should receive all the benefits denied to him. 
That’s the reason he’s been more than particular 
with Dick and Don, and given them a good college 
It pays, too,” murmured the mother, 


“But, mamma, papa talks as if he had been to 
college, and he wriies such a beautiful hand, and 
can read in French and German, too. I don’t see 


“So he is, my dear, but he worked very hard for 


been a teacher, at the time handsome young Rich- 
ard Davenport oftered her his hand and heart; and 
that she it was who had stimulated him to make 
these efforts, being teacher, wife, mother, all in one. 
It seemed to him that he owed her evorything, and 
he thought of and loved her with a tender rev- 
erence that was beautiful to see. 

‘*But when the old folks died,” continued Mrs. 
Davenport, dreamily—“‘ then Miss Marget, who al- 
ways was an aristocrat by nature, took the head of 
the house—and a great manager she is. Why, my 
dear, she wouldn’t speak to us, I suppose! but it 
don’t trouble me. I never did like her, and I couldn’t 
even if I didn’t know what she was; and I wonder 
how Don can go near the house.” 

Don could, and did go, sometimes, and was the 
happier for it, yes, even in spite of the rebuff he had 
met with the previous night—he was a great deal 
happier. There had been a something in innocent 
Norah’s manner, that had given him new courage 
and new joy. He was very happy thinking of it 
during his lonesome journey. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


a 


THE crossings were very wet, unusually so in that 
particular spot where Don Davenport was waiting 
the slow convenience of the omnibus-driver. Almost 
everybody who passed threw more than a careless 
glance on the tall, handsome young man, whose 
Spanish mantle—then in fashion—was thrown 80 
gracefully over his shoulder. 
For Don was unconsciously a bit of a dandy—or 
perhaps I should say, that his innate perceptions of 
refinement were unconsciously used on the com- 
monest things; and though he could strip his shirt- 
sleeves to his shoulders and work with any man, 
yet, when disengaged, when walking, whether for 
i or pl e, he had an eye for the pro- 
prieties—the elegances, even, of dress and deport- 
ment. 
So it came to pass that more than one gay lady, 
tripping along in her silks and satins, wondered who 
he could be, mentajly comparing his face with that 
of poets, or lecturer, or traveller of distinction, about 
whom the world of New York was raving: 
At last the “ buss” was waiting, he passed in, 
and before long sprang out near the steps of a fash- 
ionable hotel. A lady dressed in deep black was 
assisted from a carriage, as he entered. He had 
registered his name, however, before he met her, in 
the principal entrance—her veil was down, and she 
was listening to something said to her by a very sty- 
lish young fellow, whom Don knew well, by reputa- 
tion—and that reputation was none of the highest. 
He was the son of a rich bookseller, whose store, 
years ago, was the centre of literary fashionables— 
a fair-faced, ‘‘ blue-eyed, effeminate young monkey,” 
as Don had often called him. 
Don was hungry, for he had been hurrying about 
all day intent upon business—so he lost no time when 
the bell sounded for supper. After that, he was 
thinking very seriously of retiring, when a servant 
entered the room with a note, the contents of which 
ran as follows: 





“Mr. DAVENPORT,—Sir: I saw your name in the 
list of arrivals to-night, and I take the liberty as an 
old friend of your family, of asking you to call in the 
public parlor for a moment or two, if not otherwise 
engaged. Very truly, etc., Mrs. BRyYson.” 


Don’s heart leaped to his mouth, as is the manner 
of saying—at all events it thumped energetically for 
afew moments. He was utterly taken by surprise. 

“The lady is in the parlor now?” he queried of 
the servant. 

The man bowed. 

‘“T have no writing materials—stop—no; it is not 
necessary, just say that I will be there.” 

After the man had gone out, Don relieved his as- 
tonishment by a few turns acroes the room, stopping 
at the mirror in the middle of each, and hastily 
arranging whatever seemed awry about his person. 

‘Curious enougb,” he said; “ that must have 
been tle lady I saw, dressed in black; but how in 
the world came that ridiculous fop with her? O, I 
see, he was going to Philadelphia, and some friend 
made them known to each other. Only Mrs. Bry- 
son, however; there’s bad news to meet, I fear, yes, 
I feel almost certain. Deely would surely have been 
with her if she had lived. She may have come, 
though ; it’s just possible, and gone right through. I 
wont trouble myself till I am sure, at all events.” 

Mrs. Bryson sat in a corner of the spacious parlor, 
on @ crimson sofa that contrasted strongly with her 
mourning. Dressed in deep black, her complexion 
seemed fairness itself. She did not look her age by 
many years, and a stranger at first sight would have 


taking the seat she indicated by a slight movement 


of her hand. “Iam very glad to be the first one to 
welcome you home. You must have had a very 
tiresome time of it; was the voyage not tedious?” 

‘‘ More than I can tell,” said Mrs. Bryson, who 
seemed almost to have lost herself, while looking at 
Don. She passed her hand in a wearisome way over 
her forehead and sighed; “ it was a terrible voyage, 
and worse weather, they say, bas never been known. 
We did not think sometimes that'the ship would ever 
get in port, but it did, and I am so glad to be at 
home. O, you can’t tell what a relief it is!” 

“It must be;” and then there was silence for a 
moment. 

*‘ There have been great changes since I left Phila- 
delphia.” 

“Very great, Mrs. Bryson.” 

‘¢ They got my letter, I hope. I did not stay more 
than forty-eight hours in Liverpool.” 

‘s Yes, they did get your letter, Mrs. Bryson. I hap- 
pened to know of it that same day. I was at the 
house in the evening. Mr.Tom Bryson and I are 
great friends, and I sit awhile in his den, as he calls 
it, sometimes. We all thought rather strange that 
—that you didn’t speak of—my sister, Mrs, Bryson?” 
She went red, then white again, looked up, as if 
begging his forbearance, mutely, and then said, in 
an almost inaudible voice: 

“T-—I fearI sball have to inflict some very sad 
news on you, Mr. Davenport.” 

He looked down, feeling an instantaneous dread, 
thinking of his mother, and how he could tell her, if 
Deely was indeed dead. 

“Of course, you must know, that all the time of 
the sickness, there were terrible distress and con- 
fusion?’’ 

‘© Yes, yes, of course.” 

‘¢ We did not get into the country quick enough, 
and she lingered a day behind us, for good reasons.” 
‘6 Well?” 

“And—and—of course you must guess what hap- 
pened—I cannot tell.” 

“‘ My sister was overtaken by the sickness, what- 
ever it was, and died.”’ 

She was silent, but fer lips trembled, and there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“Poor, pour Deely!” said Don, in a low voice; 
‘Smy poor mother! How I shall dread to meet her, 
But are you positive? She might have remained to 
nurse some others—or—” 

“There can be no mistake about it, Mr. Daven- 
port, the news came direct.” 

“My poor mother!” he murmured again. 

“ You can scarcely have remembered your sister, 
Mr. Davenport?” She was looking at him again 
with astrange earnestness. 

“ | think I recollect her very well,” he said, “as 
she was then, a pale, sickly child, very affectionate 
and gentle.” 

“ Yes, she was all that,” replied Mrs. Bryson; 
*¢ and we loved one another dearly. I couldn’t have 
lived without her, I think, and as much as she 
wished to see home and triends, she was very 
fond of the place. It seemed as if she had been 
born in it, she took to her surroundings so easily, 
while for years I fretted and pined. I expect I look 
very old, if you remember me?” And she smileda 
little sadly. 

‘“*No, Mrs. Bryson, changed, if you please, quite 
changed, but by no means @d. Indeed 1—I am 
much surprised—” he faltered, awkwardly. 

* You must-mean, then, that I am not quite spoil- 
ed by the climate. And now, Mr. Davenport, you 
must think strangely enough of me, for not asking 
something about my own home, and my—my child. 
I can’t think ot her asa young lady, as she is, at 
all.’’ 

“A most charming young lady,” broke in Don— 
then startled at her sudden turning towards him— 
“I hear sv much of her, you see, from Tom, he just 
idolizes her, I think; and occasionally 1 meet with 
her, very occasionally, of course.” 

“ Tne dear child!” murmured Mrs. Bryson, under 
her breath. “She cannvut even recollect how I 
looked, she was tuo young. What stravgers we shall 
be, at first?” 

“Only for awhile, madam,” said Don, admiring 
the curve and depth of her beautital brown lashes, 
as he tried to trace a resemblance to pretty 
Norah. 

“and the rest? Of course, Cousin Tom is the 
same harum-scarum tellow as of old. I remember 
him perfectly, for he was always in my way—but 
Aunt Marget—1 wonder if she is as straight-laced as 
ever?” 

** More 80, I should think, if I may be permitted 
to venture an opinion; that is, she is very strict, 
you know, and all that, and does not—may I say 
it?—improve by age. There! it is said.” 

‘TI believe I shall be quite as much afraid of Aunt 





pronounced her beautiful. There was that in ber 
manner that would have entitled her to be called 
repellant, at times, or haughty. To-night she was 
extremely nervous, if one might judge by her often 
starting, glancing nervously about the room—a 


herself—a fitfulness of posture—altogether, she look- 
ed, just now, an aneasy woman. 


Don Davenport. 
astonishment. 
“Mrs. Bryson, I believe?” said Don, with a low 
bow. 

“And yoa are Mr. Don Davenport? excuse me for 
naming you so familiarly, but—” 


Her glance betokened extreme 





She did not tell her little girl, that she herself had 


* Pray don’t apologize, Mrs. Bryson,” said Don, 


wariness of gesture, as if she was not quite sure of 


She seemed taken by surprise at the entrance of 


Marget as I used to be, though, thank Heaven, our 
positions are altered, and she would hardly venture 
to browbeat me now. She was very hard to get 
along with, I remember.” The handsome woman 
| turned her eyes, kindled to a more luminous bright- 
ness, fullupon him. “About your own family, Mr. 
Davenport, no changes there, I trust?” 

“ Not many,” spoke Don, with a sorrowful ac- 
cent, for he thought of the news he must bear back 
to the waiting mother. 

“ Do you still live in the old house?” 

*‘ We have never changed, Mrs. Bryson, we bough 
the house some years ago.”’ . 

* Yea, Deely told me. But about the mother— 
what a sweet woman she used to be—how I did love 
her!’’ 
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Her voice trembled again, Don could have fallen 
on his knees and kissed her hand for very homage, 
he was so proud and fond of his mother. 

‘She must be like a mother to me,” sighed the 
widow, softly. 

** O, indeed, indeed, she will, I know; she thinks 
and talks of you so much, and always has.” 

* Fcome home, indeed, but how many that I loved | 
are gone! I would not want another life to be so 
sad as mine.” 

“TI beg you, Mrs. Bryson, don’t distress yourself 
about the past; all your old friends will welcome 
you, and to my mother and father you will be doubly ' 
welcome, because it will seem almost like having | 
Deely, poor girl, with them again. She will have so j 
much to say about it, when she is over the first ; 
trouble—my mother.”’ 

** Mother,” trembled on the lips of the widow, al- 
most a moan of passion, so low, so intense. 

“And now, I believe I have asked about every- 
body -who cares for me,” she said, moving a little, 
throwing the folds of a superb Indian shawl over a 
form than which Don thought he had never seen | 
any more graceful. 

‘* Pardon me, but J fear you have been kept too 
long.” ~ 

‘*No, no,” she interrupted him; “if I were not 
80 much fatigued, [ should keep you, perbaps, till 
the still small hours. But, Mr. Davenport, I havea 
favor to ask of you.” 

“Tam very glad of that,” he said, bowing, as he 
stood. 

“T think you said you should start for Philadelphia 
in the first morning train?’’ 

* That is what I intend to do.” 

** Then may I place myself under your charge? Mr. 
Nevins does not go tillafternoon—and I do not feel 
acquainted with him—I was only introduced to him 
yesterday.” 

‘*Mrs. Bryson, I shall be only too happy!’ cried 
Don, with ill concealed eagerness. 

“Thank you; then 1 will be ready.” 

“What an elegant young man he has grown!” 
she said in an undertone, a strange sort of exultation 
running through her voice. ‘* He was sfch a little 
boy, slender though, and handsome. But really, I 
haven’t seen such a man for years, 80 thorough-bred, 
too! I know I shall be fond of him, and if—’" 

She did not tinish the sentence. Lier cheek had 
grown very pale. Some undercurrent of suppressed 
emotion sent the tears to her eyes, and set her lips 
and chin trembling. Then great sighs escaped her; 
she arose, hurriedly, and walked to the window. 
The moou was struggling through the thin clouds. 
A few shops still sent thoir rays of gaslight ovor the 
muddy streets. Two homely people, a man and a 
woman, the man holding a little boy cuddled to bis | 
bosom, were walking along, soberly. They had 
probably been to some one of the cheaper sort of 
entertainments, and they were probably rehearsing 
something that pleased them, for the woman’s laugh 
sounded merrily. 

‘* They are happier than I,” sighed the fair stran- 
ger, wrapping herself anew in ber beautiful shawl, 
“they are much happier than I.” 





——-+ — woe > 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

In order to secure his empire effectually against 
restless and fugitive enemies, Shehwang-te con- 
ceived the vast design of erecting the great wall, a | 
stupendous work upon which twenty centuries have , 
exerted but little comparative effect, which still sub- 
sists as a monument of the existence of this monarch, 
and of his power and resources. The largest of the 
pryamids of Egypt contains but a small portion of | 
the quantity ef matter in this wall; the solid con- | 
tents of which alone include as much masonry as | 
London, and supposed to exceed in bulk the mate- 
rials of all the dwelling-houses in England and 
Scotland. The vastness of the mass may be better | 
appreciated by considering that, according to the 
calculation of Mr. Barrow, it is more than sufficient 
to surround the circumference of the earth, on two 
of its great circles, with two walls; each sx feet 
high and two feet thick. The emperor directed his 
general, Moung-teen, when he had completed his 
successtal campaigns against the Heung-noo Tar- 
tars, to survey the walls which had been constructed 
by some of the northern stat:s to complete their 
union, and to continfe the great barrier from the 
Kea-yuh-Kwdm, to the place where, at a subsequent 
period, Wang-bae-low was built, on the shore of the 
eastern sea, aspace of 1500 miles, over deep valleys 
and mountains of great elevation. Enormous num- 
bers of men, some say millions, were collected from 
all parts of the empire, and set to work upon this 
immense structure, the superintendence of which 
was entrusted to Mung-teen, who had under him an 
army of 300,000 men. Vessels laden with iron were 
sunk at the seashore, where the wall began to make 
a buttress for it. Large arches were built for the 
passage of rivers. Along the wall at certain dis- 
tances, were forts for garrisons; gates were made at 
convenient distances for traflic, passage of troops, 
etc., and its width was so great that in some parts 
seven horsemen could walk abreast at the top and 
narrowest part of the walk. The work was com- 
pleted in the short space of ten years, B. C. 205; but 
short as the period was, not only was its projector no 
more, but his dynasty had ceased to reign. 

‘=-—cee + ———————_ 

The book which men throw at one another’s heads 
the oftenest is the Bible; as though they misread 
the textabout the kingdom of heaven, and fancied it 
took people, instead of being taken, by force. 

















THE FLAG Ox 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FOUND DROWNED. 


BY WM. R. JENKINS. 

Information reached the Coroner's office that the body 
of an unknown man had been washed ashofe on Gov- 
ernor’s Island.— Jor ning paper. 


A waif on the beach, cast up by the tides, 

An unknown man, so the inquest decides; 

Yet how dull to our ears comes the mournful sound, 
As the coroner tells us of this body * found drowned !"" 


Perhaps—for that is all we can know— 

He may have been happy, and kind to bestow; 

His life may have been for virtue renowned 

In the circle he graced, but now he’s * found drowned.” 


Or perhaps his life's troubles were too much to bear, 
And urged the poor wretch to the verge of despair, 
Till at last, to gain rest, with one fearful bound, 


He leaped unto death, and thus was * found drowned." 


Is his mother alive, or his sister, or wife ?— 


| Or any of those who loved him in life? 
O, what will they feel when ‘tis whispered around 
That their brother or husband has been” found drowned!" 
How many there are, in th's world of care, 
Who, unknown and unfric nded, live noone knows where; 
And when they are gone, and laid neath the ground, 
How like is their tale to this body * found drowned !"* 


New York, April 27, 169. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FALSE COLORS. 
AN INC) DENT OF THE WAR OF ’12, 


BY W. H. MACY, 

THE leading incidents of the following strange but 
veritable story of the sea were gathered during a 
flying visit to that most delightful and unique of 
watering-places, Nantucket. My informant, a stal- 
wart representative of the ocean-chivalry of that 
goodly island, was an eye-witness and an actor there- 
in. Old Father Time has dealt gently with him, and 
his powers of memory as to details are still unim- 
paired by the wear and tear of more than seventy- 
five years; while his eye kindles with all the fire of 
early manhood, as he poises his heavy cane, throws 
his weight upon one leg, bent to fit the ‘‘clumsy- 
cleet,” while the other foct is thrown back, as if feel- 
ing for the “‘ harp’neer thwart,” and thus fights over 
again his battles with leviathan, or dwells, with a 
zest which no distance of elapsed time can diminish, 
opon this and other episodes of the stirring ‘‘ war- 
time.” I have taken the liberty of throwing the 


| original oral statements of the eloqaent veteran into 


a more literary and connected form, though not at 
all to the improvement of the unvarnished tale, 
could all my readers hear it, as I have, from his own 
lips. 

The sunlight of a fine tropical morning glittered 
upon the broad expanse of the beautiful ocean, 
which, in its lower latitudes at least, is worthy of its 
name of Pacific, lighting up with its earliest beams 
the hazy, distant outiine of Albemarle Island, and 
bringing out in strong relief the sterile face of Roca 
Redonda in the foreground of the picture, standing 
like an outlying sentinel from the main body of the 
group known as the Galapagos, the ‘‘ Enchanted 
Islands ” of the early Spanish discoverers. The heavy 
| dews, which serve in some measure to compensate 
| for the scarcity of rain in this part of the world 
were quickly dispelled before its influence; the mist 
exhaled from the slumbering ocean, and revealed the 
| horizon-line to seaward, broken in the northern | 
| board by the sturdy but ungraceful proportions of | 


| the little ship Ruth Ann, sitting as oa a sea of glass, 
| the lazy canvas hanging from her clumsy, yards, 


and 
the heavy rigging about her mastheads looming out 
of all proportion to the diminutive, rusty hull. 
is a fair specimen of the Yankee “ 
the date to which the reader is expected to carry his 


mind backward, the year of grace eighteen hundred ! 


and thirteen, and the second of the famous “ war- 
times.” But little more than two hundred tons bur- 
den, the Ruth Ann is fully equipped as a ship with 
three esquare-rigged masts, shrouded and back- 
stayed like a modern vessel of three times her ton- 
nage, with quite as much hoist in the nape of her 
topsaile, bug with little to boast of in the squareness 
of her yards, for the sufficient reason that her masts 
are stepped so near together as to allowscarcely room 
to brace them up, short as they are. This fact, to- 
gether with the tumble in build of her top-sides, and 
the heavy, old-time arrangement of her projecting 
channels, crowded with a system of ponderous dead- 
eyes and lanyards, gives her a pinched-up and lum- 
bered appearance, in striking contrast with that of | 
the spacious and graceful clipper of to-day, in which | 


the perfection of airy neatness and strength is so | 


happily combined. The old gallict style of marine 
architecture was adhered to in the lines of her stern 


and counters, while her cutwater, guiltless of any | 


orvamental head, was little more than a rude, per- 
pendicular post, that appeared to have been dropped 
| endwise over the bows. She boasted qnarter-bul- 
warks, extending as fur as the mainmast; but for- 
ward of this, a mere openwork of rails and stan- 
chions afforded a view of what was going on inboard. 
A still better one may be obtained if we assume the 


| privilege of a story-teller and climb in on deck, mak- 
ing ourselves at home with the ease and facility ' 


which are known to character!ze all wariners in 
their casual encounters at sea. 


Lil 


| doughnuts 


She | 
Cape-Horner” of , 
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the practical, unromantic operation of washing down 
decks is going forward, as indeed was apparent from 
the moversents of a seaman in the main-chains, 
swinging a cumbrous draw-bucket i: to the air with 
a jerk, to be caught by another seated astride the 
| main-rail. The first lookouts of the morning have 
already taken their stations aloft, searching the hori- 
zon with eager eyes, for we are ‘“‘on the ground” 
where the welcome alarm denoting the presence of 
the huge spermaceti whale may be expected at any 
moment, The inspiring cry of ‘* Look sharp, there, 
and raise ’em up!” is thrown skyward from the 
strong lungs of a tall, gaunt, amphibious specimen 
under a broad-brimmed hat, who has just swung one 
leg out of the companionway, and planted the naked 
foot thereof in a puddle of sea-water dashed from a 
deck-bucket, and appears to revel like a duck in the 
coolelement. This is no less a personage than Cap- 
tain Gardner, the reigning potentate and skipper of 
the gallant Ruth Ann—Hercules Gardner—especial- 
ly and emphatically Hercules — though why his 
sponsors, who were highly reapectable members of 
the Society of Friends, had christened him after a 
barbarous heathen god, had ever been a mystery to 
himself, as well as to all bis neighbors. But, being 
himself somewhat of a backslider from the faith of 
his ancestors, he was well content, and indeed rather 
proud of his name; though he had a vague idea that 
it must have been something else during his baby- 
hood. But here he was,a grown-up Hercules; he 
was no myth, whatever his redoubtable namesake 
might have been. Little he knew of Cretan wild 
boars or Lernean hydras, but in numerous encoun- 
ters with the sea-monsters of the Pacific he had 
proved himself a “ high-killer,” and, on this particu- 
lat morning, he was especially sharp-set, and eager 
to grease his lance. 

**The current haint set us off much through the 
night, Mr. Hussey,” he said, addressing his mate, 
who was wading ankle-deep, with his tfousers rolled 
up at the bottom, overseeing a platoon of scrubbers, 
who seemed inclined to rest on their arms to listen to 
the opening speech of royalty. ‘* There’s old Rock 
Dunder about the same distance off, and we couldn’t 
bein a better spot to see whales. If there wasa 
stake drove down here, I'd get out a hawser and tie 
her up toite I wouldn’t be partick’ler about scrub- 
bing her off very nice, fur I think we shall grease her 
up again before night.” 

*T hope we shall, sir,”” answered his executive. 
“Fleet forward there with your brooms! Wash 
down, boatsteerers, as fast as youcan. I reckon I’ll 
goto the mast-head myself, and see if I can’t scare 
up something defore breakfast.” 

“Tf they aint there, they aint anywhere,” pursued 
Hercules. ‘ Took nine hund’ed barrels here when I 
was in the Sukey,and never put out the fires. Couldn’t 
get casks fast enough to putitin. Shovelled bread 
overboard by the cart-load ; knocked the bungs out of 
molasses casks, and let her run out of the scuppers; 
filled her ehock to the beams, and blocked her right 
bang up to the deck with turpiun. Dragged out some 
of ’em, all alive and kicking, when we got into Old- 
town. Here weare on the old ground, with Rock 
Dunder for a landmark, and we can stow the chart 
and quad’ant away in the ground-tier, till the cur- 
' rent rifts us out of sight of it again. One old square- 

head will make us up to a thousand barrels, and we 
{ onght to get him to-day. Doughnuts! Doughnuts!” 
; he continued, raising his voice for the benefit of all 
| hands, those aloft, as well as the deck-washers. 
|**D'ye hear there? A barrel of flour’to make into 
| , 48 soon as the next whale goes into the 
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pots! 
| The welcome announcement was received with a 
| general grin of satisfaction, for it was a time-honored 

custom on board Nantucket ships to treat the crew 
| with an extensive batch of this truly Yankee luxury, 
| to be fried in the oil of the whale which made up the 
; ** thousand-barrel fare.”” Mach weight was attached 
to a matter of this sort, which might seem trifling to 
a landsman; it was a sort of festival, in a small way, 
, and served to mark and commemorate an epoch of 
| some importance in the history of a long voyage. 

Having thrown out thia liberal promise as an in- 
centive to vigilance, Hercules fell into his accustom- 
ed march fore and aft his little quarter-deck, indulg- 
ing in further re 
voyages, which touk the form of a monologue, being 
awidressed to no one in particular, after his mate had 

gouge aloft. 
| The brooms and swabs had done their duty for the 
| day, and been returned to their places; the deck- 
| buckets hung up in line; the huge land-tortoises, 

horribly ugly to look at, but savory to the palate, had 
subsided into their comfortable corners about the 
| main-deck; the shining face of the steward protrud- 
| ing from the cabin door, reported, ‘* Breakfast ready, 
sir!” and the captain’s 
| the call to Mr. Hussey, when it was anticipated by 
the cry of-- 

** Sa-a-il ho!”? and the word ‘“ Breakfast!” at his 
tongue’s end, was changed to the formal interrog- 
atory: 

** Where away?” 

** Off the lee beam, sir,” was the answer. 

* Which way is he headed ?” 
| **On the same tack with us.” 
| 
' 
| 


“That’s Josh Folger, I suppose. He’s been in- 
shore, turpinin’. I don’t believe be’s got anything 
since we spoke him last. Is he b’ilin’?” 

“No sir; norit’s not Fulger, either,” answered the 
first officer, confidently. 

** How do you know?” 

* Iv’a a sloop chasing a brig, sir.” 


All hands a are astir on board the Ruth Ann, and 


miniscences of greasy luck on past | 


's face was upturned to repeat | 








This phrase was well understood as being derisive- 
ly applied to a barque, a class of veseels at that time 
outlawed by Nantucketers, who were, in the full 
sense of the word, ‘‘ sqnare-rigged sailors.” It set- 
tled the question at once as regarded Joshua Folger, 
who was in command of the Reliance, a sister ship to 
the Ruth Ann, and {fitted by the same owner. 

‘* He has got more wind down there than we have,” 
continued Mr. Hassey, “ and is working up fast to- 
wards us.” 

‘* Well, come, breakfast !’’ cried Captain Gardner, 
‘““Weshall bave afresh breeze ourselves within an 
hour or two, I think. Keep a sharp eye on that fel- 
low, Nathan,” he continued to the other man at the 
mast-head. ‘‘ These is war-times, you know.” 

And that was nearly all that either of them knew 
about the matter; for the ship had sailed from home 
before the formal declaration, though collision with 
Great Britain had been expected for some time. Now 
and then flying rumors had reached their ears of the 
progress of the struggle, and of the presence of Eng- 
lish men-of-war in the Pacific, but little that was 
direct or reliable. It was said that English whalers 
had sailed for this cruising-ground, commissivned 
also to take prizes, and formidably armed and man- 
ned for that purpose; but no such unwelcome visit- 
ors had been seen. Jast enough was known to ex- 
cite suspicion of any new-comer, and such this 
stranger undoubtedly was. 

The skipper’s morning meal was swallowed in less 
time than would have been the case under ordinary 
circumstances, and, slinging his own favorite spy- 
glass to his neck, he mounted the rigging to recon- 
noitre in person. The breeze was freshening, and 
the clumsy little ship was gathering headway under 
its impulse; but she was no racer, and thorgh the 
captain himself had the seaman-like weakness of 
bragging @ little upon his vessel, the more candid 
Mr. Hussey was accustomed to boast, jokingly, that 
she hadn’t seen avything the voyage that couldn’t 
beat her, and that when clse-hauled, she would 
‘* make three bobs at a head sea, and then swing off 
and go round it.”” Tbe barque must be dull, indeed, 
if the Ruth Ann could escape from her on this point 
of sailing, and a careful scrutiny through the tele- 
scope made the captain more suspicious and fidgety, 
as it satisfied him that she was in every way his 
superior. 

Already broad on the lee bow, and eating up ‘to 
windward ata rate that left no doubt as to her sail- 
ing qualities, it was apparent that a few tacks would 
enable her to overhaul the ship, if, indeed, euch was 
her intention, Trimmed sharp under all the canvas 
that would draw, she was making rapid way throngh 
the water, and Nathan testified that she had set her 
royals since he had been looking at her, and while 
the captain was below. 

“°Tisn’t Josh Folger, that’s a sure thing,” solilo- 
quized the captain, with his eye at the telescope. 
“ Nor ’tisn’t any body else that we’ve ever seen before 
on this ground. I can’t tell mach about him until 
he’s hull up, but I don’t like the look of him much, 
and, if be really wants to speak us, I can make him 
show his hand, if I can’t get away from him. Put 
her round on the other tack, Mr. Hussey,” he con- 
tinued, hailing the deck, and still keeping bis glass 
directed at the barque, while the mancuvre was be- 
ing performed. The after sails swang and filled, but 
before the order “ Let go and haul!’’ was given, the 
stranger’s jibs were shivering, and he came round 
like a top, heading nearly up in the wake of the 
chase. No more sail could be made on the Ruth Ann, 
as she carried nothing above topgallantsails, and 
was now doing ber best. 7 

“ ¥fe’s after us, sure enough,” said Hercules, as he 
descended to the deck. He may be an innocent 
spouter like ourselves, but if he’s a privateer, or a 
letter o’ marque, it’s all up with our v’y’ge before 
many hours. He can’t be @ regular man-o’-war, 
with that finback rig.” 

‘If he’s a British whaler, we are ready to fight 
him,” said his mate. 

‘Fight him! Yes, we might, if he would give us 
a chance at close quarters, but if be is armed, he 
wont do that. He'll just-lay off, long darts, and bore 
us through and through, and we can do nothing but 
sit stilland take it. He’sa Britisher, no doubt, and 
a large vessel, as I judge by the space between his 
masts when he hove in stays.’’ 

Many were the anxious glances directed off the lee 
quarter during the next two hours, and all sorts of 
conjectures were made among the crew as to the 
character of the stranger rapidly and steadily gaining 
upon them. All were, of course, interested in the 
cargo: indeed, the whole of each seaman’s worldly 
wealth was under the narrow deck on which he trod, 
and it was hard to contemplate the probability of be- 
ing obliged to surrender it, with no chance to strike 
a blow in defence—to say nothing of his after-fate in 
the dreaded prison halks of Englanl, which old 
Revolutionary traditions bad rendered so notwrious. 
Most of the crew were natives of Nantucket, and all 
had sailed from home in the ship; for at that period 
there was little inducement or opportunity for deser- 





tion on the Pacific side of Cape Horn, and ships re- I 





turned from long voyages with the original mauster- | 


roll nearly or quite unbroken. 


| 
‘“‘ Mightn’t it bea Yankee man-o’-war?” inquired 


@ youngster, hopefully. 

“Not with that gaff topsail aloft,” returned an- 
other of more nautical experience. ; 

‘* But she might. alter her rig for a disguise, sug- 
gested the first speaker. 

“So she might. That’s well thought of, and it 
would be just like Porter to do that, if he is round in 





these seas, as the rumor runs. But the craft ian’t 
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| big enough; for the story goes that he is in a frigate, 
| either the Essex or the Chesapeake. But just look 
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| how he is overhauling us! You can see his hull now 

| from the deck.” 

‘There goes the old man aloft again for another 
squint at him. He has forgotten all about that big 
whale that he was so sure of when he first turned 
out this morning.” 

“ay, lie’d give us all the flour in the hold for 
doughnuts, if he could make the Ruth Ann travel as 
fast as that fellow down there.” 

The remark was true enough, and Captain Gard- 
ner was fully sensible of his own impotence in com- 
mand of a craft which was neither fitted to fight nor 
run. He was not at all reassured by the nearer view 
which he now obtained of the barque. She appear- 
ed to be full four hundred tons, and though her ar- 
rangement of davits and whale-boats told of an hon- 
est, legitimate business in these seas, there was no 
certainty but that she might combine with it another 
to which our own countrymen were much addicted 
at that period, though even then stigmatized by 
many moralists as a sort of legalized piracy. His 
long head, and above all his heavy quarter-galleries, 
as he drew near enough to observe these points, were 
most scrupulously English; and the anxious skipper 
already fancied he could detect evidence that his 
bulwarks were pierced for several gune, though he 
would of course manage, as far as possible, to disguise 
his warlike character until within sure rauge. 
‘Hoist the gridiron!” was the next order that 
came from aloft. ‘ Let’s see what answer he’ll make 
to that.” 

Up went the stars and stripes at the ship’s gaff, 
blowing out proudly in the increasing breeze, and 
the responsive signal of the same nationality was 
seen to rise almost immediately on board the barqne. 
Bat this proved nothing; for if an armed vessel of 
any description, she would of course be provided with 
other flags than her own lawful one; and if a de- 
fenceless whaler, she was no Yankee, whatever bunt- 
ingshe might show. Our knight of the harpoon was 
too old a bird to be caught with chaff, and resolute to 
dodge his pursuer to the last possible moment, he 
gave the word, ‘“‘ Ready about!” as the barque bore 
directly abeam, and with the same result as befure. 

Ere the evolution was completed, the stranger fol- 
lowed suit, and the situation became more exciting, 
as the conviction forced itself upon every one. on 
board that matters must soon draw to a crisis. Tnere 
was no hope of escaping a craft whose superior eail- 
ing qualities were s0 apparent, and for several hours 
the chase continued in the same manner, Hercules 
tacking his little craft whenever he judged his posi- 
tion most favorable for so doing, and his persistent 
neighbor gaining with rapid strides at every board. 
So entirely had the attention of all hands been ab- 
sorbed in the chase, that scarcely a glance had been 
cast to windward. The increase of wind had been 
very gradual, and the weather in the vicinity of this 
group of islands is ever moderate and serene, a sub- 
ject of little or no anxiety to the mariner. 

Already had the barque approached so near as to 
set at rest ail doubts as to his character and arma- 
ment, for he could be seen making preparations to 
show his teeth, as if certain of his prey. Already 
had the irate but powerless Gardner made up his 
mind to the worst, satisfied that he must haul down 
his ensign as soon as the barque should hoist the 
hated cross and open fire upon bim. Gnasbing his 
teeth at the prospect, he drove the joints of his tele- 
scope together, as if conscions that the instrument 
would be of no further use to him, and wheeling sud- 
denly round, his lips parted, and he stood transfixed 
for a moment, with his gaze riveted off the weather 
beam. Utter astonishment seemed to have suspend- 
ed his. breath. 

* Mast head there!”’ he roared, as soon as he found 
his powers of speech. ‘ Where’s your eyes? Don’t 
you see this fellow coming down before it? Little 
more and he’d have run us down. It doesn’t matter 
much, after all,” said he, doggedly; “‘ our voyage is 
up, anyhow, and one Britisher could have done for 
us as well as botb.” 

By this time the eyes and attention of every man 
were directed to windward; for there, driving swift- 
ly down upon them, and rolling majestically before 
the following sea, was a largeship, with unmistakable 
warlike marks about her in the sequareness of her 
yards and the press of stadding-sails she was carry- 
ing, while, as she swung alittle from her course,a 
whole tier of black muzzies ‘could be eeen peeping 
from her gun-deck, and,the banner of St. George 
flaunted saucily out from her peak. 

‘We may as well haul the mainsail up now, and 
heave to,” growled Hercules. ‘ But I wont, though, 
until I’m forcedto. I'll make one of them speak me, 
either with gun or trampet.” 

And the Ruth Ann stood aturdily on, starting 
neither tack nor sheet, though apparently eandwich- 
ed, as it were, between the frigate and the armed 
whaler, who had also hoisted the British flag. There 
was little choice between Scylla and Charybdis: the 
gauntlet must be a short one, at best. 

Down came the heavy man-of-war, heading for the 
little ship as if determined on “‘ giving her thestem,” 
with no more compunction than she would have 
shown to a Malay pirate. But Hercules, disdaining 
to strike the fiag of his country until summoned, re- 
Maived as immovabie as his own favorite “ Rock 
Dunder.” Suddenly a yaw was obeerved; the cloud 
of stadding-sails collapsed, and came down by the 
run with magic speed ; the frowning broadside swung 
fairly into view, bringing her helpless victim directly 
under its heavy battery; the report of a blank car- 
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whaler, as the main-topsail of the frigate swung in 
against its towering mast, and an officer in British 
uniform appeared on her quarter with a speaking- 
trumpet, through which the words came down loud 
and clear. ° 

“Ship ahoy! Back your head-yards and lie to un- 
der my lee!” 

“Ay, ay!’ answered Captain Gardner, giving the 
necessary order to his mate, but still keeping the 
flag floating aloft in a sort of sullen defiance, because 
he had received no direct orders to lower it. 

Again the naval officer hailed: 

** What ship is that?” 

“The Ruth Ann, of Nantucket, sparm whaler,” 
was the reply, more emphatic than respectful. 

With a bow of acknowledgment and a wave of his 
trumpet, the officer answered: 

“This is the United States ship Essex, and—” 
“David Porter, by thunder!” yelled Hercules, 
dashing the sps-glass which lay’near at hand into 
fragments against the mizzen-mast, in his excite- 
ment at the sudden revulsion of feeling. 

“Have the goodness to haul down your colors!” | 
was hailed rather eharply from the frigate. “ Be 
quick about it, if you please! I will explain after- 
wards.” 

“Ay, ay, sir! Down with that flag, quick! Gaff 
and all, if David Porter wants it! Say the word, 
and we'll chop the mizzen-mast right out of her!” 
The delight and exultation of the Ruth Ann’s crew 
may be imagined, at finding themselves, instead of 
prisoners of war, nnder the protection of one known 
by reputation to every American, since his early ca- 
reer before Tripoli; whose strange alventures on his 
present cruise had lost none of their marvellous 
character by repetition, for many-tongued Rumor 
had not been idle; and whose whole biography reads, 
even to this day, like the very romance of naval 
history. 

“T shall take possession of your ship for the pres- 
ent,” said Porter, “ and Captain—” 

* Gaar’ner— Her-cle-ees Gaar’ner.” 

“Captain Gardner will please send a part of his 
crew on board the frigate as a blind. I will send a 
prize-crew on board.’’ And down came the quarter- 
boat of the Esvex, with a middy and a crowd of sea- 
men following her down the side, while the bulk of 
the whaler’s crew were quickly transferred to the 
man-of-war. 

** You will please hoist this English flag over your 
own as a temnporary arrangement, captain,” said the 
middy who boarded the ship as pretended prize- 
master. . 

*¢ Certainly, certainly,” said the skipper. ‘‘Com- 
modore Porter’s orders, of course; but what does it 
all mean?” 

“Tt means,” answered the young officer, with an 
amused smile, “ that your fried down under the lee 
is the Warwick, letter-of marque, mounts ten guns, 
ana is fitted to take other prizes besides whales. In 
short, she is both harp’neer and buccaneer, as one 
may say. We have chased her before, and she is 
rather fast for us; but if this thing is well managed, 
hoe will put his own neck into the noose this time.” 

“T soe! I see!’’ was the delighted response. ‘* Here 
he comes now, right into it.” 

For meanwhile, the unconscious victim. of this 
clever ruse de guerre had made his laat tack, and was 
stretching gallantly up towards the Essex and her 
supposed prize, with the British flag triamphantly 
flying, and expecting a generous share in the distri- 
bution of the plunder. Hauling up his courses as he 
passed the Ruth Ann, he stood boldly on, unsuspi- 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





Non-AFFILIATED MaAsons.—* Hiram ” asks: 


* Can a non-afiiliated Mason join a lodge out of the 
jurisdiction of the Grand and Subordinate Lodges in 
which he resides, without their consent?” 


There is nothing that we know of to prevent him. 
He owes no allegiance to either, beyond respect for 
their laws, and can join any Lodge in our jurisdic- 
tion, with proper vouchers for respectability. Per- 
haps some Lodges might demand, as proof of charac- 
ter, some certificate or testimonial from a local 
Lodge near which he lives, but for the reason, alone, 
named, and not from imperative obligation. In or- 
der to take the degrees, however, outside of the State 
in which he residos, it then would become necessary 
to procure consent of the Lodge nearest him, and 
probably a permission from the Grand Lodge of that 
State. 
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MANCHESTER, N. H. 


At an annual Communication of Washington 
Lodge, of Manchester, N. H , the following officers 
were duly installed one evenihg last week, by Past- 
master I, W. Smith: 

Joseph Kidder, W. M. 

Andrew Bunten, S. W. 

G. B. Chandler, J. W. 

N. W. Camner, Treasurer. 

Charles G. Blake, Secretary. 

J. W. Fellows, S. D. 

N. P. Hunt, J. D. 

J.M. Varnum, Chaplain. 

Albert Jackson, M. 

Geo. Colby, Tiler. 

C. H. Scott, L. B. Bodwell, Stewards, 

Isaac W. S.nith, representative to the Grand Lodge. 
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CONNECTICUT GRAND LODGE. 

At the Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masona, of Connecticut, held 
at Now Haven, May 12th and 13th, the following ofti- 
cers were chosen: , 

Amos E. Cobb, of Norwich, Grand Master; Asa 
Smith, of Norwalk, Deputy Grand Master; James I. 
Gould, of Bridgeport, 8S. G. Warden; Edmund 
Tweedy, of Danbury, J. G. Warden; George Lee, of 
Hartford, G. Treasurer; Joseph K. Wheeler, of Hart- 
ford, G. Secretary; David S. Miller, of Winsted, 8. 
G.D.; Wm. W. Lee, of Meriden, J.G. D.; Prescott 
May, of Putnam, G. Marshal; Rev. C. A. Skinner, of 
Harttord, G. Chaplain; C. M. Hatch, of Bridgeport, 
Grand Lecturer; Henry E. Patten, of Hartford, 
Grand Tiler; N. G. Hinckley, of Hartford, James 
McCormick, of Winsor, Auditors; J. N. Lewis, Al- 
fred O. Smith, C. M. Hatch, Standing Committee. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND FREEMASONRY.— 
Information has been furwarded to the English craft 











cious of the trap so cunningly set for him, and luffed 
under the frigate’s lee quarter, within hail. 

Ts Captain Sampson on board the Warwick?” in- 
quired Porter, politely. 

“ He is, sir,” answered that personage himself, a 
little surprised that his own name and that of his 
ship were so well known to the king’s oflicer. 

‘This is his majesty’s ship Acasta. Have you any 
intelligence of the Yankee frigate Essex?” 

** Yes sir,” said Sampson, eagerly. ‘ I was chased 
by him a week ago, and—” 

‘Come on board atonce. Bring your log- book and 
journals with you, if you please.” 

The order was promptly obeyed, and the deception 
was so admirably sustained, that not until he was 
comfortably seated in the cabin of the Essex, and 
his log book, with other valuable information, in 
Captaia Porter’s possession, was he informed that 
the Warwick was a prize, and already manned with 
@ Yankee crew. His astonishment and impotent 
wrath may be imagined, when he stepped on deck 
again, and looked aloft and then to leeward. The 
American flag was floating over all three vessels, and 
the Nantucketers were returning in high glee to 
their own ship. But one of their whale-boats still 
lay alongside, and Hercules Gardner, a couple of 
inches tallor than his wont, trod the deck of the 
frigate with the stride of a conqueror, as if in com- 
mand of the whole fleet. 





“] kind o’ thought it, all along, Mr. Hussey,” said 
the skipper, the next day, after the “ doughnut- 
whale” lay securely chained alongside, and ali hands 
were jolly over the good liquor which had so lately 
formed a part of the Warwick’s stores, a parting 
present from her chivalrous captor. “I might ha’ 
known that David Porter would be in the right place 
just at the right time. It went ag’in the grain 
with me to see the Ruth Ann with the cross hoisted 
over the stars and etripes, but it was a smart trick, 
and she would soon have worn her bunting that way 

















"Sas pealed out over the sea ahead of the unfortunate 


in sober earnest, if it hadn’t been for David Porter— 
here’s luck to him!” 


that his royal highness the Prince of Wales, befure 
leaving Stockholm, was entered an Apprentice to 
Freemasonry, and having speedily ‘ passed ” to the 
rank of a Fellow Craft, was raised to the full degree 
of a Master Mason, as recognized by the Order all 
! over the world. It is further stated that the newly- 
| made royal brother entered upon some of the fancy 
| degrees, more practised on the Continent than in 
| England, and was made a Knight of the Masonic Or- 

der of Charles the Thirteenth. Tho present Grand 
| Master of the Fnglish Order, Lord Zetland, has held 
| his office for a quarter of a century, and the Lodges 
| are contributing to a fund for the presentation of a 
| testimonial to him in celebration of his long service, 
| and folowing the precedent set in the presentation of 
| plate weighing 1800 ounces to the late Grand Master, 
| the Duke of Sussex, who held the office tor twenty- 
| five years. It is thought probable that the prince 
| will become affiliated tu the Eng!ish Order, and will 
| rise to the position heli by several of his princely 
| predecessors, it being understood that the present 
| Grand Master desiree retirement. 

The position of Grand Master, by the constitution 
of the craft, can only be held by a prince of the blood 
royal, a member of a noble house, or a “ man of let- 
ters.” It may be interesting to state that William 
ILI. was initiated in 1690; Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
was initiated in 1737; Henry Frederick, Duke of 
Cumberland, was elected Grand Master in 1790; the 
Duke of York and the Duke of Clarence (William 
IV.) were initiated with their brother. The Duke of 
Kent (her majesty’s father) was initiated in 1790, 
and Prince William of Gloucester and the Duke of 
Cumberland (late King of Hanover) were initiated 
in 1795 and 1796. The Duke of Sussex was initiated 
in 1798, and was elected Grand Master in 1813, on the 
Prince Regent resigning his office and becoming 
Grand Patron. The plate presented to the Duke of 
Sussex, on his retirement from Grand Mastership, 
was returned to the Grand Lodge asa gift by the 
| Dachess of Inverness in 1838. The queen has given 
' active patronage to several Masonic charities.—Lon- 





TEMPLAR MASONRY. 
Hugh de Payens and Geoffrey St. Omer, uniting to 
themselves six other knights, in the year 1118, form- 
ed the nucleus of a society, taking the vows of obedi- 
ence, poverty and chastity. A house, supposed to 
have been on the site of Solomon’s Temple, was 
granted to them by Baldwin I1., the King of deru- 
salem; and here they agreed to live, in the gre&test 
simplicity, for the protection of the pilgrims who 
travelled to the Holy Land. None but those of no- 
ble birth were admitted; and as at first they proved 
themselves courageous and self-denying, their sup- 
porters became very numerous, and that most elo- 
quent of monks, Bernard, Abbot of Cluirvaux, who 
roused Europe to a crusade, espoused their cause. 
By his help they received the sanction of the pope, 
and he assisted in drawing up a code of laws for their 
body. Never did they forget their duty as soldiers— 
to die rather than be conquered was their motto. 
They carried out the idea of fraternity with the most 
generous self-sacrifice, and ran the greatest risks to 
save a brother in danger. The initiation of the can- 
didate was strictly secret. He was led into the con- 
clave, and infurmed as to the rules of the order, when 
an oath was administered, and a white mantle, orna- 
mented with a red cross, thrown over his shoulders. 
‘The same colors were adopted for their famous ban- 
ner Beauseant, which became their battle-cry; many 
a fierce charge was made in its name, and the very 
sound caused Saladin and his warriors to tremble. 
At length they were permitted by the pope to have a 
separate order of priests, which probably led to their 
ruin, on the charge of heresy. The frequent com- 
munication they held with Eastern nations induced 
many to share in the secrets of those countries re- 
gardiag magic and alchemy; and though it is impos- 
sible to believe the ridiculous accusations made 
against them, we may at least gather that thére was 
great laxity and free-thinking among them: enlight- 
enment, which was then a dangerons enemy to the 
church, found a home there, with much religious in- 
difference. Their great persecutor, Philip IV. of 
France, accomp ished their destruction. The Grand 
Master and many others were buried alive in Paris, , 
refusing the pardon which was offered if they wotld 
contess their crimes. The furmer ascended the scaf- 
fold, and said, ‘‘ The decree which condemns us is an 
unjust one; we die innocent; but there is in heaven 
an august tribunal where the oppressed never im- 
plore in vain; to that tribunal I cite thee, O Roman 
pontiff: within forty days shalt thou be there. And 
thee, O Philip, my master and my king, in vain do I 
pardon thee; thy life is condemned within the year: 
Lawait thee before God’s throne.” Such a citation 
was not uncommon in the middle ages. In this case, 
the pope and the king died within the time specified. 


on 


MAsonry IN Ecypt.—The first English Masonic 
Lodge in which the Prince of Wales appeared since 
his initiation in Sweden, was the Bulwer Lodge at 
Cairo, where the English Grand Lodge has a juris- 
diction, the successive Grand Masters being Sir Hen- 
ry Bulwer, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and the Prince Halim 
Pasha. 








Stans 
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A TRAGEDY. 
In the reign of James the First, the scapegrace son 
of a well-to-do man of Penryn turned bad, went to 
sea, and became first a terror to the Spaniards, like 
Drake and Raleigh, then, by an easy slide downward, 
apirate. Fifteen years passed, and the father and 
mother getting poorer and poorer, retired to Boheth- 
land farm. In the meanwhile the son had gone 
through fire and water. Off Rhodes his vessel had 
caught tire while attacking a Turkish ship, and he 
had saved himself byswimming. Sonfe jewels he 
preserved were, however, recognized as belonging to 
a@ Turkish pasha, who had been robbed at sea, and 
the sailor was instantly hurried to the galleys. He 
eacaped, and in an English vessel reached London, 
whence he embarked again as a doctor’s servant, went 
to the East Indies, saved money, returned to Eng- 
land, and on his way from London to Cornwall! was 
wrecked upon his native shore. He went straight to 
Penryn, carrying a large sum of money in a bow-case. 
He revealed himself to his sister who had married a 
mercef, and arranged to walk as a beggar to Boheth- - 
land, see his father and mother, and enjoy the luxury 
of that pleasure till next day, when the sister and her 
husband should join him and share the joy of the 
discovery and recognition, The man accordingly 
went, and passing as a poor shipwrecked sailor, was 
permitted to lie down inthe barn. He wasshown his 
bed in the stable, and then gave his mother a piece of 
gold to pay for his lodging, showed her the bow-case 
belt that he carried under his rags, and blessed her 
secretly as she closed the door and left him to dream 
of the happy morrow. But the desire of gold had 
fired the woman’s mind. She went straight to her 
husband, assured him of the beggar’s wealth, over- 
came his scruples, urged the glories of a fortune, and 
dragged him, knife in hand, to murder the sleeping 
stranger who was dreaming of them. On the follow- 
ing day the sister and her husband came with smil- 
ing faces, and ingqnired for the sailor. The old 
people denied having seen him. The daughter then 
burst out with tbe truth, and as a proof told the 
motber of a well-known mark on his arm that she 
had recognized. ‘The father rushed to the barn, 
recognizxi the mark, and slew bimself there with 
the knife that had wrought the murder. Tne mad- 
deued mother also destroyed herself, and the daugh- 
ter soon after died of a broken heart. Surely only 
the story of ( iipus can equal the pathos of this 





| don Times. 


Cornish tragedy. 
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THE FROST AND HARLAND FEUD. 


BY HESTER EARLE, 





“THERE wasaman in our town who was most 
wondrous wise.” Iam not informed that he ever re- 
peated the bramble-bush manceuvre maie known to 
us by tradition. Nor do I think it at all certain that 
the fame of King Solomon will be compelled to come 
* down from its superlative degree on account of our 
wise man. I do not even aver that if our latter-day 
Solomon had been born a Greek some centuries ago, 
we should have heard of eight wise men of Greece 
instead of seven. 

Nevertheless, in his way, Solomon Frost was a very 
wise man. He was, indeed, one of your positive, in- 
fallible men who never go wrong, or at least, never 
in their own conceit. To say that “he knew all 
learning, and all science knew” would be fulsome. 
Bat he was quite ready on all occasions to convey the 
impression that what he did not know was not worth 
knowing. 

Mr. Frost evon began life as astone cutter. He 
was a skillful one, too, though most people wondered 
how he ever became 80, from the fact that it was im- 
possible to think of him asa learner. It was popu- 
larly believed of him that he was finished when born, 
and that the idea of progression, as applied to him, 
wasa palpable absurdity. This was going too far, 
however, since it is quite clear that he could never 
have amassed a considerable fortune as an artisan 
unless he had, at some time, condescended to learn 
his trade. Lately he had become the proprietor of an 
extensive flour-mill in Preyburg, and was making 
money, to use his own expression, ‘‘ hand over fist.” 

Mrs. Frost was a woman of quiet manners and 
yielding temper. She was sensible withal, in most 
respects, though there is reason to fear that she did 
not quite appreciate the wisdom of Solomon—Frost. 

Having, I hope, shown due respect unto the elders 
of the family, the young people will next claim their 

share of attention, which may prove to be the lion’s 
share, after all. These were Dorcas and her brother 
Jerry. Dorcas Frost was a quiet, self-contained 
young woman, giving you the impression of a strong 
nature, strungly repressed. She was generally called 
a nice-looking girl. A few people used a more ardent 
term, and spoke of her as handsome. I shall not 
undertake to decide between them. 

Jerry Frost was a hearty, good-natured fellow, 
with pleasant, blue eyes, a florid face, excellently 
featared, and a laugh that was as good as an *‘ Open 
Sesame” in giving him entrance to most hearts. 
This young man had a thorough contempt for self- 
sufficiency; a hearty respect for that charity which 
preterreth another to itself; honest principles; an 
impulsive temper, and a sarprising aptitude for get- 
ting himself into scrapes. 

For instance: his affairs required him on a certain 
autumn month to spend a number of days in Bay- 
town, a minor city of his native State. Here he 
formed the acquaintance of one Eveline Hesketh, a 
winsome, roguish damsel, to whom his leisure 
moments were chiefly devoted. It was his last 
evening in Baytown. Solomon Frost had telo- 
graphed fur Jerry to come home immediately, as he 
wished him to start for the West on the folluwing 
morning, for the transaction of business of the ut- 
most importance. Jerry could not quite make up 
his mind to leave without seeing Miss Hesketh. So 
he resolved to wait until the last evening train—dne 
at nine o’clock—and to spend the intervening time 
with the young lady. On calling at her residence, 
he learned that Miss Hesketh had gone home with a 
young fricdhd, and it was not known whether she 
would be back soon or not. Jerry walked by the 
house of Miss Eva’s friend, and was rejoiced to see a 
graceful figure wearing the well-known scarlet-and- 
white Bedouin of his charmer coming down the 
steps. He hurried on after her. The young lady 
finding herself pursued, quickened her steps almost 
to a run. 

** You are not going to escape me so,” he declared 
quite loudly. “What do you mean by running 
away?” 

Thereupon the impulsive fellow sprang forward, 
and caught her by the arm. 

‘* Where are you going?” he asked, squeezing her 
arm—well—and kissing her. 

You see it was a quiet street, and the night lent its 
own seclusion to the place, and the young people 
really were on very friendly terms. 

“+ Home,” was the low answer. 

“ | shall go with you.” 

** Come, then,” faintly. 

‘SI hope I did not frighten you.” 

**O, of course not!’’ with a touch of irony. “Iam 
going to step in hore for a moment. Will you 
come?” 

* You'll not be long, I suppose?” 

** Not long.” 

* Yos, I'll come, or you'll be i away from 
me maybe, if 1 let you out of sight.” 

They went in and up along flight of stairs. The 
lady threw open a door at the right. 

* You may wait here a moment,” she said. 

Jerry stepped in. Straightway the door was closed 
after him, and lucked from the outside. He wasa 
prisoner. 


his remonstrance elicited no response. . 





’ ax open and shut with a loud clang. 


” The ‘mischievous gipeey! It is 2 a shabby trick. 
I will make her sorry for this,” exclaimed the young 

man, half laughing, half vexed. ‘1 wonder how 
long she means to keep me here!” 

He waited an hour, nearly, for her to come back | 
and release him. It was eight o’clock. At nine the 
train was due. He was chafed, impaflent, angry, 
even. He groped about in the darkness for a bell- 
pall. There was none. For a gas-jet. That he 
found, but bis quest for matches was unsuccessful. 
In the search for them he overturned and broke a | 
bottle standing upon a table. Its contents were: 
spilled, and the room was filled with a pungent, | 
sickening odor—that of chlorotorm one of his senses | 
informed him. He tried to open a window, buat it 
was fastened, and he could not raise the sash. 
‘Great heavens! This abominable vapor is stifling 
me! I must have air or I shall dic,” he exclaimed 
vehemently. 
lt was a moment of desperation. He felt aborrible 
faintness. Oxygen had become a vital necessity. 
He dashed his fists against the window, and a crash- 
ing cf glass ensued. His head was thrust quickly 
through the opeuxing thus made, and his forehead 
cat against some sharp crystal points. He felt the 
blood trickling down his face, while the fresh outer , 
air gave relief to his laboring lungs. 

Footsteps at last. Not the light tripping ones for 
which he had strained his ears tv listen, but the 
heavy tramp of men. He heard the turning of a | 
key. The door was opened, and three men entered, 
one of them carrying a lighted lantern. 

‘Here is the drunken rascal, and pretty work he 
has been making,” said one, an elderly gentloman 
whom Jerry had never seen before. 

“A disorderly fellow,” said the man with the lan- 
tern. ‘* You will come with me if you please.” 

* Gentlemen,” said Jerry, “1 would not grudge 
Miss Eva her little joke, but I have not a moment 
now to lose. It is vitally necessary that I reach the 
depot by nine o’clock.” 

**No doubt of it,” returned the policeman—he with 
the lantern—dryly. ‘* You couldn’t defer your little 
trip anyhow for the sake of a joke, I suppose.” 

‘* No, my business is most urgent.” 

“It'll have to keep, though, I expect. You are 
going to the station house with me, you know.” 
“Where is Eva? Let me seeher. She isin hiding 
somewhere, I suppose, laughing at the success of her 
trick. lam sure she wi!l not insist upon carrying 
it further, when I tell her that my father never will 
forgive me, if I fail to reach home to-night, as his 
business arrangements require metodo. Any one 
who knows Solomon Frost of Preyburg can vouch for 
the truth of that.” 

“Solomon Frost, of Preybarg? Let me look at 
you,” said the third gentleman, coming forward out 
of the shadow. ‘' Doctor McLaine, I know this young 
man. Though his face is so disfigured with blood 
and gashes that I did not recognize him betore. This 
is Jerry Frost, and a very excellent young man, I be- 
lieve. There must’be some mistake.” 

“Thank you, Doctor Harland,” replied Jerry. “I 
could hardly have expected a good word from you.” 

* Why not? Because of an old Capulet-and-Mon- 
tagu feud between our families? I don’t know why 
that need hinder my telling Doctor McLaine that 
Jerry Frost is by no means a disorderly, drunken 
fellow, and that I cannot think he would wilitully 
annoy & young lady in the street.” 

“Annoy—a young lady—in the street? I merely 
proposed to accompany Miss Hesketh home. From 
her manner toward me hitherto, I have had no rea- 
son to think she would consider that an annoyance.” 

At which the three men burst out laughing. 

“The young lady was not Miss Hesketh, but Miss 
Eva McLaine,”’ said Doctor Harland. ‘She was so 
trightened that she dropped down in a dead faint on | 
reaching home, and it was some time before we could 
learn what had happened. This is her father’s oftice. 
She had been obliged to run in here on her way down 
street, and remembered having left the door unlock- | 
ed. So she conceived the ideaof getting rid of her | 
persecutor by making him a prisoner.” 

* It was all a confounded mistake, then, and no 
joke,” said Jerry. ‘ Please make my excuses to Miss 
MclLaine, and say that I admire her spirit, in spite of 
the inconveniences it has caused me. Doctor Mc- 
Laine, pray indemnify yourself for damages to your | 
chloroform and window-glass out of that,”’ throwing 
down a bank-bill. “Good-evening, gentlemen.” 

**No matter about damages,” aaid McLaine, but 
Jerry was already gone. His foot had scarcely 
touched the street when a clock in the vicinity struck 
nine. 

‘*Too late, after all,” he muttered, and turned 
toward his hotel, where he found a second telegram 
announcing that his father had decided not to wait 

for Jerry, but was already on his way to transact the 
business at the West himself, and that he—Jerry— 
was to run into Boston the next morning to look af- 
ter certain affairs,and then home. Greatly relieved, 
Jerry washed his tace and went to bed, thanking his 
stars that be was so well out of the scrape. 

Two or three days afterward, he met Doctor Har- 
land. The two shook hands most cordially, and in- 

















| Sang Doctor Festus Harland now; but much to his 


, Spite of all, the time passed but heavily. 


| glanced at the opposite sidewalk, and saw a lady, 


| both showed a decided talent for repartee. 


| Doctor Harland was charmed. 


| brother and myself?” 


: Jerry did not miss his friend much, prebably because 
| he was fast forgetting, in effect, that the world held 


| profession. 


| struck him as rather singular, the time and the late- 


| at Mr. Frost’s and asked to see the mill-owner, who 
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lady, rather more effectually than that between Py- 
ramus and Thisbe, since it had in it no ‘‘crannied hole 
or chink” to whisper through. But now Doctor 
Harland hoped to gain access to Dorcas Frost 
through her brother. Indeed, it was but two or 
three days before Jerry invited the doctor to take 
dinner with him at the “ paternal mansion.” 


“All is lovely, and the goose hangs bigh!"’ 


disappointment, he learned soon that Dorcas was 
spending the day with a friend. Mrs. Frost treated 
her son’s guest with quiet courtesy and Jerry was as 
good-humored and entertaining as possible. But in 


A week later, the invitation was repeated, and 
again Dorcas was not at home. The doctor with- 
drew at an early hour of the evening. 

* T'll walk down street with you,” sdid Jerry, put- 
ting on his hat and lighting a cigar. 

Over the town, its streets and its edifices, lay the 
transfiguring glory of a yellowing twilight. The sky 
where the gun had just gone down was a broad sheet 
of molten gold, tufted with feathery, flame-edged 
cloudlets. The young men glanced at the western 
horizon and approved the exhibition. Tuen they 


wearing ascarlet-and-white Bedouin, walking on a 
little before them. » 

“Don’t you want to go home with her?” asked 
Doctor Harland, wickedly. 

** Not at the risk of being imprisoned, chiovehirmsed, 
and bled in the face,” laughed Jerry. 

The lady crossed the street just then, thus turning 
her face toward the young men. 

“ That is Eva McLaine,” said Doctor Harland, sur- 
prised. 

“She is going into Mrs. Stanley’s. By the way, 
Dorcas is spending the day there. It will be only 
brotherly, 1 suppose, to stepin and go home with 
her.” 

** What a hypocrite you are, Jerry; bat come, I 
will ‘step in’ with you.” 

Mrs. Stanley welcomed the young men, and the 
necessary introductions were made. An hour or two 
of lively conversation ensued. Eva McLaine and 
Jerry encountered pungent raillery from Doctor 
Harland on account of their furmer meeting, and 
Dorcas 
let falla quaint observation tow and then, always 
well-timed and showing original habits of thought. 
By-and-by he found 
an opportunity to ask her why she always contrived 
to be away from Lome when he was her brother’s 
guest. 

** Because I do not approve of your coming to our 
house,” was the candid reply. 

**Do you mean that the ancient quarrel between 
our families should be perpetuated?” 

** Not quite that, but my father is a very deter- 
mined man—obstinate, indeed, if it were not unfilial 
to say so. He will certainly resent it highly, if, at 
his return home he find you on friendly terms with 
his family.” ° 

** Would you forbid the friendship between your 


*] have no authority todo 80; but to save un- 
pleasantness I should preter it to be less obvious. 
You see li have spoken frankly. Will you furgive 
me?” 

**T regret the necessity for your plain-speaking, 
but | forgive you.” 

He was sore at heart indeed; for having once con- 
versed with Dorcas Frost, it was not easy to abandon 
the hope of a farther acquaintance with her. 

Mr. Frost came home the next day, and Doctor 
Harland accepted no more invitations from Jerry, 
whom, in fact, heseemed toshun. Strangely enough, 


any other individuals that Eva McLaine and him- 
self. 

Doctor Harland meanwhile sought solace in his 
One Sunday night, in returning late 
from visiting a patient, he passed the fluur-mill 
owned by Mr. Frost. A cart containing several 
well-ti'led bags was standing before the door. This 


ness of the hour being considered ; and the more he 
thought of it the more probable it appeared that 
something was wrong. The next morning he calied 


met him frowningly. 

‘* We are none of us sick that I am aware of, and 
what is more, we don’t want to be. So you have 
probably mistaken the house,” said Mr. Frost, stiffly. 

* Tl have made no mistake, I believe, Mr. Frost. I 
merely wished to ask you whether you have any 
reason to doubt the honesty of your miller.” 

**T would trust my miller against a score of med- 
dlers,”’ said Solomon, oracularly. 

** Very good, then. I presume I need not repeat 
what I saw last night, though I thought it a little 
singular.” 

Thereupon Doctor Harland bowed courteously and 
withdrew, leaving the mill-owner to ponder at leisure 





dulged in a hearty laugh at Jerry’s little adventure. 





They became friends straightway; a circumstance 
| which gave Doctor Festus Harland considerable sat- 

isfaction, not only because be had conceived a liking 
| fur genial Jerry Frost, but because he was desirous 


“Eval whatdo you mean? This is carrying the | of an acquaintance with Jerry’s sister, whom he had { laden cart at the door. 
joke too far,” he shouted through the keyhole, but | seen at church now and then, and whose face had oughly aroused. Hestepped to a window and looked 


got in the way of haunting him. Hitherto an old 


the part of a wall between himself and the young 


{upon the possible nature of what the doctor had 


knew them both. One was the miller, the other a 
disreputable fellow, about whom his towns people 
believed all manner of evil, though nothing had ever 
been proved against him. Having noted at leisure 
their employment, the doctor tarned to go away. 
Unluckily he made a misstep, and in recovering 
himself stumbled against the stone-work of the 
building. The noise attracted the attention of those 
within. The miller rushed to the door, and threwa 
block of light from bis lantern upon Doctor Harland, 
who was limping away with a bruised foot. Instantly 
a pistol was discharged, the shot taking effect in the 
doctor’s arm. The two men sprang upon him then, 
and in spite of vigorous resistance, brought him into 
the mill. 

‘*Do you mean to inform against us?” they asked. 
‘‘ Yes,” replied the doctor stoutly. He was no 
coward, though he was in poor condition for selt-de- 
fence. 

‘‘ Then you have lived long enough. You aint go- 
ing to physic any more poor devils into kingdom 
come, drat you, Here, we’ll give you @ dose out of 
your own physic-box. Unlock it. Tuere! Now 
which of them pisons works the quickest?” 

**This is arsenic,’ said the doctor, taking apa 
bottle containing a white powder. “If I am to die 
by poison, I would as soon take that as any. Hark! 
What is that?’”’ 

Both of the men turned suddenly toward the win- 
dow. 

* ] believe it was nothing, after all,” Doctor Har- 
land went on. “If I must swallow the arsenic, I 
suppose I may first fortify myself by drinking this 
whiskey?” 

“No, d—— you. Narya whiskey. We want that 
ourselves.” And one of the men caught the flask 
containing it, at which each of them took a strong 
pull, draining it of its contents. 

“After all,’ said Doctor Harland, reflectively, “I 
don’t believe Iam quite ready to die. Perhaps we 
can make a compromise. How if 1 will agree not to 
inform against you?” 

“You must take a part of the spoils, or we shan’t 
let you go. Then it will be as much your card as 
ours, to play hush. Do you agree?” 

“ Let me think a little. I had not thought of turn- 
ing thief, but after all life is precious. I will turn it 
over in my mind, and will tell you when I have de- 
cided.” 

“Be quick, then,” said one, deceit, while the 
other sank down against a flour-barrel and began to 
nod. 

The truth is, the doctor had contrived slyly to drug 
the whiskey, while the men were listening for the 
noise he pretended to hear, and the potion was al- 
ready beginning to take effect. It was not long before 
the two men were stretched upon the mill-floor, 
insensible. Doctor Harland, who had bandaged his 
arm in the meantime, took a key from the miller’s 
pocket, with which he locked the slumbering thieves 
into the mill, and went in all haste to the house of 
Solomon Frost. 

** What is wanted?” asked Solomon, coming to the 
door. ‘What! Harland again?” 

“Yes. You had better get ready at once to go 
down to the mill. There are thieves there, and I 
am going for a constable.” 

“Thieves in the mill? Thieves in my mill? 
They'll be stealing my grain. Jerry! Jerry! ‘Thieves! 
Thieves!” 

Doctor Harland left the excited mill-owner in the 
midst of his exclamations, Fifteen minutes later he 
brought a constable tothe mill. Mr. Frost and Jerry 
arrived about the same time. The two men whom 
the doctor had left there were still sleeping heavily, 
and in that state they were carried off by the legal 
officer. 

“Father,” said Jerry, ‘‘ how are we to thank Doc- 
-tor Harland, who has been wounded and has nar- 
rowly escaped death in defence of your property to- 
night?” 

“ What does he expect to get for it? Something, 
of course. Let him set his price,” responded the 
oracle. 

‘¢T have no wish to ‘seta price upon what I have 
done,” said Doctor Harland, reddening; *‘ but, Mr. 
Frost, I love your daughter, and would be glad of 
permission to visit at your house.” 

“ You visit at my house! You love my daughter! 
So that is why you were so forward to save my prop- 
erty. If my mill shouli be robbed, Dorcas would get 
a smaller portion. I can see through you like a 
book, and I can tell you too that Dorcas is for nove 
such as you.” 

** Father, this is intolerable!” interposed Jerry. 

“ What! You take sides with a Harland? A 
pretty sun you are! Look you, Jerry Frost. I was 
a bound-boy to this young man’s father when 1 was 
@ youngster. The old man died, and his will gave 
me an acre of land with a house on it, It was no 
great things, but Philip Harland got into a rage 
about it,and burned down the house. Dun’t tell 
me—I know how the house was set on ‘ire as well as 
if I had seen it done. Nosir; no Harlands for me, 
nor for Dorcas, nor for any of my family.” 

“Say no more, Jerry,” said Doctor Harland, seeing 
that his friend was about to utter an indignant re- 





seen. 
| When Sunday night came again, Doctor Harland 


; happened to pass the flour-mill once more at about | 


the same hour as before, and once more he sawa 
His curiosity was now thor- 
in. A shaft of light, from a dark lantern, showed the 


filling a sack from an open barrel. Doctor Harland ; 


monstrance. ‘My father never did what he is ac- 
| cused of, but denial will not convince a prejadiced 
party. If my assertion can ever be proved—” 

“ Proved!” echoed Solomon, incredulously. ‘Well, 
| prove it, and you shall marry Dorcas, and 1’ll trip it 
| through the egg-dance at your wedding.” 
| Dorcas heard an account of the thieves in the mill, 


Ho heard her descend the stairs; heard the street feud betwecn his father and Solomon Frost had acted faces of two men, who were industriously engagedin ' and their arrest, through Doctor Harlind’s efforts, 


with seeming tranquillity. Her calmuess irritated him. 
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‘* J tell you, Dorrie, that Festus Harland is a capi- 
tal fellow, and I wonder at your being so hard 
against him, because of that contemptible old quar- 
rel. Suppose he had been killed by those rascals— 
and it’s a miracle almost that he was not—I wonder 
if that would have stirred your calm pulse in the 
least degree?” 

“ Don’t, Jerry.” 

Her hands were raised imploringly, and the blood 
had forsaken her face. She looked asif she were 
going to fall. 

“Forgive me, Dorrie,” cried Jerry, springing to 
support her; ‘‘ I thought you didn’t care.” 

‘Jt was the heat,” explained Dorrie. 

‘] wish Icould have felt it then, for the room 
seems to me to be colder than Greenland’s icy moun- 
tain. I’m thinking, Dorrie, that you hit upon a 
mighty poor subterfuge that time,” said Jerry, with 
a sly laugh, at which Dorcas blushed a little, and 
inquired if he did not think it probable that Eva was 
wondering what had become of him. 

It wasa month afterwards, perhaps, that Doctor 
Harland, in going his professional rounds, encoun- 
tered Solomon Frost at the bedside of one of his 
patients. 

“ We are waiting for you, doctor,” said the woman, 
reaching out a thin hand to his. ‘*I have heard 
that Solomon Frost forbids your marrying his daugh- 
ter unless you can prove that his house was not set 
on fire by your father. I ought to have owned it 
before, but I was afraid. It was I that burned the 
house. I had been berrying, and there came ona 
heavy shower, which drove mein there for shelter. 
1 was very wet, and I thought I would like a fire to 
dry myself. So I hunted around until I found a 
match, and some dry chips and bits of paper, and two 
or three sticks of wood. I soon had a roaring fire 
then, and I heaped on more chips, and all the com- 
bustibles I could find indeed, including a billet of 
wood that was much too long; but I meant to see it 
burned out, so I thought it could do no harm. 
Pretty soon I ran out to see if the shower was most 
over, and saw father riding home from the village. I 
forgot all about the fire, in my eagerness to escape a 
long walk through the muddy streets, and jumped 
into the wagon with him. That night the house 
was burned. I knewit was through my carelessness, 
bat I dared not say so. You see, Mr. Frost, that it 
was not Philip Harland, but I, that did the mischief. 
Will you forgive me?” 

“T believe,” said Solomon, ‘‘ that you and Festus 
Harland have coddled this up together, to cheat 
me.” 

** Doctor Harland has never heard a word of it 
bofore. I ama dying woman, and I have told you 
the truth. Will you forgive me?” 

‘I—well—yes, I forgive you—” 

“Mr. Frost,” said Doctor Harland, as the two men 
went out together, ‘“‘ when will it please you to per- 
furm the egg-dance at my wedding?” 

“Never. I'll keep my word about Dorcas, if you 
can get her to agree to it, but don’t you ever men- 
tion any egg-dances to me.” 

Dorcas did agree to it, and the wedding was a very 
merry one, even without the spectacle of an egg- 
dance by Solomon Frost. 

Jerry’s devotion to Miss McLaine continues, and it 
is reported that another wedding is to come off soon. 
In the words of Patrick Henry, “ Let it come! I re- 
peat it, sir, let it come!” 


- Much in Bittle. 


President Grant expects to be in Boston and lay 
the corner-stone of our new post-oflice on the 17th of 
June. 

The President has issued a proclamation declaring 
eight hours a day’s labor in government workshops. 

A lot of English sparrows were recently let loose 
in “‘ the Boston Highlands.” 

A blinding kind of dust—lots of pure gold dust. 

The Hale and Perry quarrel is still raging, and 
they make each other first-class rascals. 

The fiftieth birthday of Queen Victoria was exten- 
sively celebrated. 

Five hundred new buildings are going up in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

A rabid fox hada severe battle with a Vicksburg 
negro the other day. 

Vermont, though by no means a sleepy State, is 
raising opium. 

A Silesian couple suicided together, because one of 
the husband’s legs had to be cut off. 

The first prize at the Versailles races of the Paris 
Velocipede Club was won by an American. 

Princess Metternich calls a velocipede “ a machine 
that sets a foo] on rollers.” 

There is a splendid chance for a good grass crop, 

Velocipede riding in Boston is played out, and ve- 
locipedes are selling cheap. 

The result of the French elections makes Napoleon 
look grave. 

Velocipedes are just beginning to be a sensation in 
Turkey and Greece. 

The Queen of Prussia has imported a cask of Jor- 
dan water for royal baptism. 

There is a settlement of 175 families of Mormons in 
Williamsburg, opposite New York. 

Grant has pardoned two persons passing counter- 
feit money. Where’s Johnson? 

Liszt says Napoleon is the best octave player on 
the Continent. 

The Countess of Derwentwater has again “‘ squat- 




















ir ” on her ancestral estates. 


Che World in Miniature. 


THE QUID PRO QUO. 

I heard you ask in a whisper light, 

Who that ugly old woman might be? 
. Turning some eyes (they are not very bright) 

With a leer and a sneer at me. 

Good sir! This ugly old woman 
Was once a pretty girl; 

‘Twas about the time your whiskers grew, 
And your beard began to curl. 

I was the handsomer of the two, 
Though sooner laid on the shelf. 

Good sir! ere you mock at others, 
*Twould be well to look at yourself ! 

An ugly old woman! you said, sir? 
A hideous old man! say I. 

Padded, bewigged, without a tooth; 
Neither fit to live nor to die! 


The Emperor Nicholas was one day exceedingly 
dissatisfied with the arrangements made by his High 
Court Marshal for a ball at the Winter Palace. After 
walking about half an hour with a frowning face, he 
sent forthe aristocratic offender and told him that, 
inasmuch as he had shown that he was an incorrigi- 
ble dunce, he should walk up and down iu the baill- 
room from one to six o’clock in the morning, con- 
stantly repeating the words, ‘‘ I am an ass—I am an 
ass.” The courtier was slavish enough to do the 
emperor’s bidding. 

A lady of rural aspect entered a shop ih Erie, 
Penn., the other day, and asked to see some * mourn- 
ing stuff.’ The clerk, thinking to expedite a sale, 
inquired in what manner the deceased was related to 
her. ‘‘ Why,” she replied, ‘the fact is, there aint 
nobody dead as I knows on, but the doctor says my 
old man can’t live more’n a week or so at the fur- 
therest, an’ bein’ as ’twas market day, and I was in 
town, I thought I had better be gettin’ the funeral 
fixins, and make ’em up, ’cause it’s a real bother to 
get °em made up when there’s dead folks in the 
house, and I hate to borrow.” 


Two natives of the Marquesas Islands have been 
carried to France. The story runs that on the voy- 
age one of their fellow-passengers, fishing for a com- 
pliment, asked them which they liked best, the 
French or English? 

“The English,” answered the man, smacking his 
lips; ‘‘ they are the fattest.” 

“And a great deal more tender,” chimed in the 
woman, with a grin that exhibited two rows of 
pointed teeth as sharp as a crocodile’s. 

A recent report on the Norwegian fisheries states 
that the famous maelstrom on the coast of Norway is 
80 little feared by the people, that they pass and re- 
pass it in their sail vessels at all states of the tide, 
except on certain times in the winter, when the 
greatest rate of the tide does not exceed six miles an 
hour. 











Marriages. 





In this city, by = Hall, Capt. William F, Adams 
and Miss Ellen F. Ryder. , 
“By Rev. Mr. Stickney, Mr. Moses Mellen and Miss Mary 
Ratcliffe. 
i Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Roscoe A. Soule and Miss 
Louisa M. Bradford. : 
By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Oscar E. Briggs and Miss Sarah 
E. Syivester. 
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Denths. 


In this city, Miss Sarah E. Kaler, 42; Mrs. Lydia H. 
Byram; Mr. Charles 8. Brigham, 49. 

‘At Charlestown, Mrs. Alice A. Bailey, 65. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Dolly Ball, 70. 

At Lexington, Mr. James Hastings, 71. 

At West Roxbury, Mrs. Sophia Hastings, 73. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. George Newhall, 68. 

At Hingham, Mrs Susan B. Lincoln, 59. 


$100 a Month to Agents. 


¥V E have Steady and very Profitable employment 

for those who really mean business, either La- 
dies or Gents. Address, enclosing 3 cent stamp, C. L. 
Van Allen & Co., 171 Broadway, New York. 


HY will you work for $1 50 aday, when you can 
V make $50 a week at our new business? Can be 
done indoor by either sex. We havel00 new articles 
never before introduced, and wanted in every house. 
Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Address 
WaLTER HOLT, 
24—6t 


102 Nassau St., New York. 
A cents v 
= snts? 























Read This! 
Vy E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3in. 


SHKNT FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co.'s 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O’K EEFE, SON 
& Co., Eliwanger & Barry's Block, Rocuester, N. Y. 

9—bt 








THIS IS NO HUMBUG :— by sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y 17—13t 


pa geek AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
Tra 





gram and directions for making trap, also, How to 

in Animals, including many amusing and wonder- 

ful tricks; in Nos. 13 and 14 HaANEY’s Jo. RNAL. Of news- 
dealers, or on trial, Three Months free by mail, for 15 





cents. JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 
16—12t. 


WANTED, AGENTS, monw,cverswnere 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROY- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
‘his machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch '* Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, Or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, Pa., 
Boston, MASss., or St. Lovis, Mo. 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


55 A) r| More Valuable than Gold. For 
SELA ™="")articulars send two 3-cent stamps 
to AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 


N YSTERY.—Srigit PuHoTocrarns sent for 25 cts. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty St., N. Y. 


WANTED—AGENTS —““aitemican 

AMERICAN 
KNILTING MACHINE. Price $25. The —— cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invent Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Acoots. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHIME Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


SBZOO0O0OR SALARY. Address U.S. Piano Co., N.Y. 
FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 
No. 4, Dey Street, New York. 


Great reduction in price. No. 1, $35; No. 2, $40: No. 3, 
$45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as above. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SuvuTTLe SEWING MacninE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SID&s, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


UILDERS send for catalogue of all new Architec- 
tural Bookgand Journals. Address A. J. BICKNELL 
& Co., Pub’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, 111. 


PATENTS.—MUNN & Co., Editors Scientific 
American, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty-three 

years’ experience in obtaining 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 


Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
infurmation free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the ohly LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
(G~ If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR THE 
GOUDS UNTIL DELIVERY. 
S. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO”S ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY. 


“They have reduced advertising to a more perfect sys- 
tem than has been known heretofore.''"—Hazleton ( Pa.) 
Sentinel, Oct. 31, 1867. 


** Whatever is prompt, methodical and straightforward, 
they practise in their dealings, and only that '"'"—Boston 
Commonwealth, Nov. 30, 1867. 

“They now probably do the heaviest advertising busi- 
ness in the country.’’—Manchester (N. H.) Daily Union, 
Jan, 25, 1868 

“Their establishment is perhaps the most extensive in 
the United States.''"— Cape Ann Advertiser, Gloucester, 

lass. 


“This firm is now the most substantial business house 
for advertising in the country."—American Mining In- 
dex (N. ¥.), April 2, 1868. 

“ With their reputation they can and do get the lowest 
— most advantageous terms.’’—Mishawaka (ind.) En- 

erprise. 



































We are prepared to receive advertisements for 
all American Newspapers, at prices as low as can 
be obtained at the offices of publication. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co.'s 
CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 





CONTAINING 


A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
Advertising mediums, subdivided into 
more than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 
ment from one line to a column. 





A List of the leading Daily papers in all 
the large towns aud cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





A List of Two Mundred leading Weekly 
and Monthly publications, with estimates 
showing the costof an advertisement of 
from 5 to 25 lines, from one week toe two 
months. 





A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerning the advantages it offers. 





ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in hound form, richly illustrated with large 
original rT and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by en Dg oh mye for twenty cents each, 
or six copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 

Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe Scout, by Ben: 

Perley Poore.—Trz “2xAnsas RANGER, by Lieutenant 

Murray.—Pavut LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIANCA, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TueE Lost Herr,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ox.yMpiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—fne Lignt-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THEe SpanisnH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tne PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—TuE,GIrsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE CounciL OF TWELVE, by John 
B.Williams, M. D.—THe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—TuHE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpnHa's Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 


Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray: 
—THE MAN oF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL by Sylvanus Cobb Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sy vanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tug PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G. 8. Raymond.—THne OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD Weeee Mrs. C. F, Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—Tnk DEaTH-Toucn ig A Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis Ay Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TnE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GiIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratu,by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1GjPoTTER, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—SiRk_ RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI1, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue King 
O¥ THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TnHEe Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs, Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuiTE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuHE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—1VAnN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THz HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE ~ enry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DesmMonD, by Darius tCobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNowN,'by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE Po1soneD BARB, oy Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian GuAaRDS- 
MAN, b. ajor Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg From DEata, 
by M. T. Caldor.—Tue BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LApy ImoGeEn,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—Tug Trx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsun.—Tng HichwaymMan, 
bv Lieutenant Murray.—Tne Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
4” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare gaa ag | an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issucd cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAvo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. §.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by or Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 


No. 9.—THE Woop WiTCcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YounGe PionerR, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CabkT, by Ben: Perle Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. &. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-llgern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. aroline Orne. , 
No, 19.—TuE GOLD RoBBers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NovIcE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. ; 

No. 7.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No, 28.—T'HROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Soykos THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELva, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bk1GHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Bakon’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—VikOQUA, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk&. W ARBURTON 'SGHOST,by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THEe BavER MURDER, by 8. z: Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PanAmA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No.44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
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Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
DARLING LILY. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM, 


Little Lily, sweet and fair, 

With your wealth of golden hair; 
Dimpled face aglow with light, . 
As the sunbeam in its flight. 


Fitly called art thou, my dear; 

In thy brow, so pure and clear, 
The saintly flower must truly meet, 
A dainty rival, full as sweet. 


And thy cheeks, so brightly fair, 

Can with the regal rose compare; 

And thine eyes, so sweetly true, 

Well may match the heaven's own blue. 


Lily, child of dimpled grace, 

E’er thou'lt hold a cherished place; 
Guarded from all wearying strife, 
In the treacherous walks of life. 


oe-> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BUTTERFLY AND THE FAIRY. 


BY 


LOUISE 


~— 


DUPEE, 








NCE, a long, long time 
ago, there was a little 
shepherdess who wore 
a broad-brimmed hat, 
and carried @ crook, like 
shepherdesses you have 
seen in pictures. And 
every morning she guid- 
ed her woolly flocks in- 
to the sunny mountain 
pastures, and there she 
must bide with them, or 
some of the sheep might 
stray away, and be lost 

I cannot tell what her 
true name was, but 
everybody called her 
Batterfiy, because her 
coarse peasant’s dress 
was always of bright 
colora—yellow, and rcarlet, and purple. To have 
seen her walking at a litil» distance, one might have 
imagined that a piece of a rainbow had fallen, and 
was floating about in the fields. Then she was an 
idle, careless little thing, and went loitering about 
amid the flowers, and dreaming in the sunshine, 
like a very butterfly, ali the day long. And very 
often, like little Bo- Peep, she “ fell fast aelaep,”’ and 
her sheep strayed away in every direction, many 
never to be found again; and how her poor old father, 
who was ill ani infirm, and possessed nothing in the 
world save a little thatched hut, a few gray geese, 
and cackling hens, and these flocks, would lament 
over his loss! And Butterfly would be very penitent 
for a little while, and spend the whole morning in 
good resolations, but they didn’t amount to very 
much, after all. She would soon forget them, and 
let the sheep loiter away again, no one knew whith- 
er. Altogether, she was the most discontented and 
unfaithful little shepherdess I ever heard of. A!l she 
wanted to doin the world was to dream, and pick 
flowers and make them into wreaths and garlands 
with which to deck herself, for she was as vain us 
vain could ba. 

*O dear, dear,” she would say to horself, “ how 
happy the world would be if there were no such thing 
as labor in it! and delicious lives they must lead who 
have nothing to do but fold their hands forever, if 
they please; have no sheep to look after, no spinning 
to do, no suppers to get and water to bring, and can 
wear satin gowns, and jewels, and ribbons!” 

And so Butterfly would sit down on @ grassy knoll 
and imagine herself to be one of those favored per- 
sons, perhaps the queen. She would plait a chaplet 
of roses for a crown, and make believe that her crook 
was a gilded sceptre, and would wave it with svch 
an air over her imaginary eubjects! Then she 
would let her head sink lazily on toa perfumed pillow 
of violets, and indulge in all sorts of dreams of rosy 
futures, till the tinkle of bells grew fainter and faint- 
er, and was lost in the diatance, at last; for the 
sheep seemed to know when she was deepest in her 
day-dreama, and took their time to steal away into 
the forbidden grounds, some in one direction, some 
in another. And missing the familiar sound, even 
then, she would start up and look about her ina state 
of bewilderment, all the pretty air-castles she had 
builded melting away like mist. 

Then such a chase as she would have to bring her 
truant flock together azain, forcing her way through 
briers and brambles, tumbling against sharp rocks, 
leaving bits of her gaudy dross on the thorn bushes, 
and scratching her face in the thickets. 





father’s displeasure, and then they were so poor! 
Butterfly sometimes had t> zo without a new dress 
fur more than a year, because she had lost two or 
three sheep. Very often she stayed out on the 
gloomy hills until long after nightfall, because she 
dared not tel! him that a lamb was wissing. 

One bright June morning, when the song: larks 
were almost as plenty overhead as the daisies nnder- 


For there 
was nothing she feared 8» much in the world as her 
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foot, and the brooks were in snch high glee that they 
splashed their spray into the very faces of the wild 
roses as they danced along, Butterfly started for the 
pastures, determining in her own mind to be very 
faithful that day. Only yesterday she had fallen fast 
asleep in one of ber rosy reveries, and one of her 
choicest lambs had been lost by the means; the rest 
of the flock, fur a wonder, were content to stay where 
they were, grazing in the sunshine, but this one was 
not to be found when she awoke. Probably it had 
strayed away into the dense forest, and the wolves 
devoured it. But such a thing should never happen 
again, if she could help it! she would not dream 
any more, but keep her mind, as well as her eyes, 
always upon the flock. So she guided them intoa 
fresh, green valley, dotted with sweet, yellow cow- 
slips, and cool brooks, and seating herself under a 
shady tree in their midst, determined to watch their 
every movement. 

The leaves whispered to each other in a drowsy 
way overhead, the brooks rustled lazily through the 
grasses, the birds piped dreamily on every twig, and 
Butterfly fell into a dream before she knew it. But 
still she kept her eyes on the sheep. Then a com- 
pany of farmers’ daughters, all bedecked with ribbons 
and jewelry, came along on their way to the fair 
which was to be held in the neighboring village that 
day. They came across the fields, probably to keep 
their red shoes from the dust that lay like powder 
over the highway, but Batterfly was both surprised 
and indignant that they should crogs her path in that 
way, and wonld not even look up until they passed, 
thongh they accosted her, laughingly. 

“Pray, Butterfly, how many sbeep have you lost 
this morning?” said one, provoked at her incivility. 

Another said, ‘ Why don’t you fly away to the fair, 
Butterfly? Your fine clothes might gain you a sweet- 
“heart!” 

“ Becanee she would forget where she was going 
before she reached there, or fall asleep on the way,” 
said another. “ Butitisa pity that she shouldn’t 
be able to show her fine clo hes, isn’t it?” she added, 
looking back mockingly at Butterfly’s tattered petti- 
coat. 

And they went on, langhing merrily, leaving But- 
terfly in a perfect passion of rage and envy. 

O, why should she not be dressed up in ribbons and 
jewelry, and go tothe fair? What bad she done that 
she should be tied forever to a flock of eheep, and 
dress in rags, while other girls were so gay, and with- 
onta care? Andthen she threw herself down on 
the bed of grass, and burying her face in her hands 
fell into a violent fit of weeping. Ard there she lay 
without a thorght of her flock, until the noon-bells 
rang in the village beyond the hills, Then, suddenly 
remembering them, she raised her head, and looked 
around. Brut there wae neither a sheep nor a lamb 
to be reen in any direction, end never the faintest 
sound of their bells t» ba beard! 

Butterfly waa diamuye!; probably one was here, 
and one was there, and one in another place... How 
ehould she ever be able to get them together again? | 

| 





Then the snn was so scorching, and the recks were 
99 hot to her bare feet! They must all be very far | 
away, too, else she might hear their bells, for the day | 
was as etill as still could be. Perbaps if she climbed | 
the bill, che night spy some of them wandering be- 
| low mid the bushes. Su she seized her crook, and 
clambered mp the steep rocks as fast as she conld. | 
| But when she reached their aummit, she could see | 
nothing but the sky, with fits flashing white clouds, 
the green vales, and the wood. Butat last she did 





white that moved, and hurrying down into the val- 
lev again, she started away in that direction. 

While she was hastenizg along the brambly path, 
her feet full of thorns, and her mind full of bitter 
thenghte, she Ciscovered—what she had never seen 
before, thucgh ske was so familiar with all that re- 
| gion—the fretted towers of a castle peeping over the 

tops of the trees at the edge of the wood. At first 
: she was frightened, and hardly dered to go on toward 





| it, for only a few moments before, when sbe bad been | 


looking down from the hills, she was sure there was 
nothing ef the kind there. Then they looked so airy 
and mist-like, like towera and pinnacles thet she had 
shaped in the clou¢s and in tle bright coals and em- 
bers of an evening, when the fire was almost down. 
Truly it was very strange, bat still ehe must goon, 
fornight would come soon, and she wonl i never dare 
to go bome withont her flock complete, and they 
were all wandering, now. 

So she put on a bold face and bastened forward, 
and as she drew near the castle, she ew that it was 
as fine a one as ever was seen, grand and stately, and 
didn’t her heart give a great leap with joy as well as 
surprise, when she saw her sheep, every one of them, 
standing patiently at its gate, as if they awaited her 
coming! : 

Then she thought, what if it were an ngre’s castlo, 
and the sheep hal been lured there in this way that 
she might serve as a feast for its horrible proprietor! 
Jt was very still all around, and not a person to be 
seen, and Butterfly, wit her heart in her mouth, 
made a sign for the obedient flock to follow her, and 
was turning back again, when a shrill, bigh-keyed 
little voice said, ‘* Guood-afternoon, Butterfiy!’ And 
looking through the open gate beside her, she saw 
an ugly little old woman, in a coarse, tgly dress, 
watering and weeding the flower-beds in the beaati- 
ful castle garden. 

* Good-atternoon,” ssid Butterfly, stopping, and 
looking at her, inqeiringly. ° 

**§» you don’t like being a shepherdess?” said the 
little woman, still basy with her flowers. 








No,” said Butterfly, wondering very much how 


discern, far, far below, toward the forest, something | 


+ 
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she knew it. “It is very tiresome. But how de- 
lightfal it must be to do what you are doing, if one 
had nothing to do but that from day to day! How 
T should like to bein such a beautiful garden!” 

And she looked wistfully up the rosy avenues, 
where so many silvery fountains were leaping and 
singing amid the roses, forgetting the fear that had 
possessed her a moment before. 

‘*Humph!” said the little old woman, with a swing 
of her watering-pot. ‘* You think you’d like taking 
care of flowers, then?’’ 

“O yes!” said Butterfly, “ better than any kind of 
work, I’m sure. Then it need not take up the whole 
of a person’s time to keep the flower-beds moist and 
free from weeds, even in a great garden like this.” 

* Not ifone works with a will while they are about 
it,” said the little old woman. ‘“ And if you aresure 
that you will not neglect the plants, I will give you 
my place. You shall tend the flowers as long as you 
please, and for pay you shall bave comfortable and 
suitable clothing, not rags like these,” pointing with 
a look of disgust at Butterfly’s gaudy and tattered 
garments, ‘‘ plenty of wholesome food and a shelter.” 

Butterfly looked delighted, and was going to accept 
the offer at once, but then she thought, who would 
keep the sheep? What would her old father do with- 
out her? 

So she told the little old woman how glad she 
would be todo so, but she could not, because her 
father would have no one to keep the sheep. 

QO, I'll see to that,” said the little old woman, “I 
know a boy who will not let them go astray, I’!] war- 
rant, and I’l] send him to your father bright and 
early to-morrow morning, if you wish to come here, 
and I'l) see that he’s well paid for his services, too.” 

Batterfly overwhe!med her with thanks, and prom- 
ising to make her appearance at the castle aa soon as 

he sun did in the morning, she hastened home with 
a lightened heart. 

And what a delightful change it was, truly! She 
had a nice little room all to herself in the castle, and 
the work seemed so light at first! There were few 
weeds to poll, and sore days she was not obliged to 
water the flowers at all, for the showers did it better 
than she could. Then the garden was such a pleas- 
ant place to wander and dream in, where snch crowds 
of dainty blossoms blushed, and so many silver foun- 
tains were murmuring theirsweet, mysterious stories 
to the sunshine. 

Bat atter awhile it was astonishing to see how fast 
the weeds grew, for, you see, Butterfiy had neglect- 
ed to pull them ont by the root#; it was a good deal 
of labor and trouble to do that; so she had only broken 
them carelessly off at the top as soon as they peeped 
through the ground. The lilies were choked with a 
perfect tangle of witch-grass, and many of the deli- 
cate little flowers were quite hidden with its coarse 
blades before she noticed that there were any weeds 
at all. Butterfly nearly broke her back over them 
every morning, now, bot they seemed to diminish 
searcely at all, avd were grown 80 strong and tough 
that it took all ber strength to pull them. Her task 
began to look discouraging, and she looked back to 
the old days when she kept her sheep on the moun- 
teins and in the valleys, with something like regret. 





| They were not very bard days, after all, she thought. | 


One morning, who should appearin the garden but | 
the little old woman who had given Butterfly the 
situation. Butterfly had never seen her since, until 
now, and indeed she hai never scen a aoal stirring | 
about the castle, save one brisk Httle servant who | 
brovght ber food to her. She was afraid and asham- | 

| ed when she saw her approsching now, for of late she | 
| had allowed the weeds to have theirown way, almost | 
entirely, and the garden, for all its blossoming roses, | 
| snowy lilies, and foamy fountaina, was such a waste- | 
| looking placs, that no fastidious bird would sing in it. 

| The lit'le ol? woman looked about her with an ex- | 
pression of great displeasure, her sharp black eyes ! 
| twinkling angrily. Then something like a smile 

| gleamed over her faco, Butterfly bid in a thicket of | 
| laurels, but the little old *oman knew well where she | 
Waa, end went straight ep to ber. 

“ Ah, Buttertly, howisthixs? I thought you were | 
enre that you shonl?! like to take care of the garden, 
and would perform: your task faithfully? Do you 
think you have done a0?” 

i “Jt isso bard@’ faltered Batterfly, never daring 
to raise ber eyes for shane. 

| “ All things are hard toeuch idle, careless, unfalth- 
| ful persons; they make it so for themselves. But 
| how should you like to have nothing at all to do, but 

just to amuse yourse!f?’’ 

| “O,” said Buttertly, “nothing could be go delight- 
| ful ae that! I should ask for no happier lot, only I 
' should wish fine cluthes to wear, and a fine house to 
| live in.” ; 

“ Would this castle be fine enough?” eaid the little 
old women, pointing to the gray towers whose shad- 
ow slept on the garden. 

* Finer than J shonld even dream of,” eaid Butter- 
| fly, looking longingly at the great lofty windows 
| where the silken draperies were swaying in the 
| breezes. 

“ Well,” said the littl old woman, “ you shall 
dwell there, and wear tine clothes, and have servants 
to wait on you, if that will make you Lappy and con- 
tent.” a 

Butterfly covcld hardly believe her own senses; 
surely the little old woman could not be in earnest! 

But without waiting for more words, the little old 
women took her band, and led her up the gleaming 
marble steps into the splendid castle, and made her 
mistress of it all, at once. The silken robesand satin 
slippers in its wardrobes, the jewels, and ribbons, and 
laces scattered about so lavishly in every luxurious 





chamber, were only waiting for her to use them. The 
trim, obsequious servants that tripped through the 
hall, and over stairway, were ready for her com- 
mands. F 

With what satisfaction she viewed Herself in the 
gilded mirrors, when she was dressed to her mind in 
satin, and jewels, and floating ribbons! With what 
an air she reclined on her silken couch, listening 
dreamily to the fairylike music that was forever fl at- 
ing through the castle halls! She had found bliss at 
last. 

The people stared at her when she rode out in her 
elegant carriage, with almost as much awe as if she 
had been the qneen. All the village folk rushed to 
their doors and windows whenever her coal black 
horses came in sight, but none of her old friends 
recognized in the splendidly-dressed lady the idle lit- 
tle shepherdess Butterfly. Sometimes she would 
stop and try to make herself known to them, but they 
were too much awed by her presence to beed her 
words, and all they would do was to courtesy and 
courtesy until she was out of sight again. 

Batterfiy enjoyed it all to ber heart’s content, for 
awhile, and then she began to grow weary and lonely 
And when sometimes she met the farmers’ lads and 
lasses, and the young shepherds and shepberdesses, 
going to the fair, all so rosy and blithe, the shep- 
herdesses as happy with a bit of new ribbon as shoe 
was over all her jewels, she envied them their ligh 
hearts. ¢ 

‘*T was never born to be happy; nothing brings me 
happiness!’ sizghed poor Butterfly. 

She was beginning to realize that a life all holidays 
wasn’t quite as sweet as she used to imagine it would 
be. Oue must labor if one wishes to enjoy rest and 
pleasure. And when the little old woman came to 
see her again at the end of the year, she begged her 
to let her go home and be a shepherdess again! 

She consented, with a queer sort of a smile, 

“ Bat, Batterfly,’’ she said, ‘be faithful and dili- 
gent, for your father is poor and old, and what will 
become of him if you keep losing your sheep?” 

Butterfly promised she would do so over and over 
again, but the little old woman looked as if she Were 
rather doubtfal of it. 

“Remember,” she said, as Butterfly was about 
leaving the castle, once more in her coarse peasant’s 
drese, “ that patience and industry al ways havo their 
reward!” 

Butterfly did remember it, and when she took her 
crook and guided her flock through the sweet, daisied 
pastures the next morning she felt happier than she 
had done for a long time. She sang blithely all day 
long, and came hom® at night just weary enongh to 
enjoy her rest. She had lost ber inclination to 
loiter and dream, and as month after mouth went on 
and she still tended her flocks faithfully, and looked 
neat, and gay, and happy, every one said, “ whata 
change had come over Butterfly! She’s as smart 
and pretty a Jags as ie to be found in al) the land.” 
All the lads, especially, seemed to be fully convinced 
of this, and by-and-by she married the handsomest 
and cleverest youth, and began housekeeping in a 
tinv cottage of her own. 

But alas for poor Butterfly! ecarcely was ber hon- 
eymoon over before ber busband got seriously injur- 


ed iu the forest by a tree some woodcutters were fell- | 


ing; it fell on his shoulder, and he was unable to 
work at all for nearly a year. They were so poor 
Batterfly was obliged to work night and day to keep 
them from starving, and pay the doctor's bill. But 
she never murmured; she went about patiently and 
contentedly, for long ago she had learnéd a wise 
lesson. 


Oae morving when the bitter vinter was beginning | 


to leave its frosty breath on the window-pane, Bat- 
terfly sat at her spinning, wondering sadly what 
they should do through the Jong icy weeks that were 
coming, when, all of a sudden, there came a loud 






















rap at the door, and before ste had time to open it 
in walked the little old women of the castle! 


“* Butterfly,” said che, “1 did not expect such good | 
| things of you; your conduct has pleased me beyond 


measnre, and now J am come to reward you.” 


Whereupon she struck three timesvn the wall with 
the little black cane ebé always carried, and in a | 


breath the wee cottage was converted into a great 
c sy farmhouse, with smoking chimneys, and as fall 
of good things as full could be! The Httle strip of a 
garden stretched away into broad acres of meadow, 
and woodland, and pastare, and lavn, and close by 
the house etuod a great barn crammed with sweet- 
scented bay aud yellow grain. A row of sleek horses 
were feeding in their staila, contented cattle were 
quietly chewing their cud, great flocks of hens, and 
geese, and ducks, cltcked and waddled in the yard, 
and two or three brick, cheerfol servants were trip- 
ping about the premises as if they were quite at 
home. O, what a comfortable-looking home it was, 
so full of plenty, and thrift, and peace! 

‘¢ There, Butterfly,” said the little old woman, re- 
viewing the scene with a pleased face, “ this is all 
yours and your husband’s while you continue to be 
as cheerful, and contented, end industrious as you 
have been thus far. Don’t thank me, but if you ever 
want anything more, or are in trouble, rap on the 
bearth, and call for the fairy Glorinda, and I will 
come and help you, if I can.” 


lived a!l their lives in peace and contentment, think- 


day. 





' ly, efter having told the wonderful story to her rosy 
chikiren. 
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But they never had occasion to call upon her. They | 


ing gratefully of their strange benefactress every 


“Who would ever have thonght that ugly little old | 3 
| woman was @ fairy?” Batterfiy would say, musing- | 


























